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WueEN I was a very small boy, Captain Scott and his 
Polar Party sledged their way through appalling diffi- 
culties to reach one of the ends of the earth—the South 
Pole. On their return journey this gallant band 
struggled back over the long, long trail, battling against 
head winds, rough surface ice and bad weather, daily. 
getting weaker until they died. The story of this great 
and tragic adventure, told in the simple words of 
Scott’s Diary, fired the imagination of the world. To 
thousands in succeeding generations, and especially to 
those who grew up when the “event was fresh in 
memory, the triumph of these brave spirits was an 
example which helped to shape their lives—the 
_example of selflessness, determination, patience and 
courage. ‚ 

Now Everest is very far removed from the South 
Pole and the story of its first ascent is spaced by over 
forty years from the story of Scott’s polar journey. 


Yet I believe in all humility that the two have certain `` 


things in common. We climbed Everest last summer 
because we inherited some of the lessons taught us by 
Scott’s men, and the news of our success, announced on 
Coronation Day, 2 June, 1953, thrilled PEE every- 
where for much the same reason. 
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It is my hope that British boys and girls will take 
this story to their hearts and will find opportunities to 


emulate the spirit of my companions, on the hills, by 
the sea and in the daily round of life. 


EUR а 


Camberley, 
February 1954. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Тнтѕ is the story of how, on 29th Мау, 1953, two men 
reached.the top of Everest, the highest mountain i in the 
world, and came back unharmed to rejoin their 
comrades. | 

It is not Ше whole story of Everest, of course, for the 
ascent really began more than thirty years ago—in 
1921—when the first expedition was sent to explore the 
mountain. . Since that date many attempts have been 
made, to reach the summit. All of them failed to do. 
so, gallant and persistent though the climbers were. 

Often the attempts were made with loss of life, or at: 
the cost of broken or frost-bitten limbs. Yet each 
failure, disappointing though it was. to the climbers 
concerned, added more information to the existing store 
of knowledge about the problems and difficulties in- 
volved. In this way each successive attempt was made 
with better chance of reaching the top ; until, in 1953, 
surrendering to the long, unrelenting assault, the sum- 
mit at last lay beneath the foot of man. 

‘Between 1921 and 1939 all attacks on Everest were 
made from the north, through Tibet. This meant that 
the climbers had first to make a long and tiring journey, 
on foot, from India. 

After the last war, however, it was no longer possible 
фо. follow this route: the new rulers of Tibet would not 
allow people from other lands to travel to Everest 
through their country. But happily, i 1n 1949, the rulers. 
of Nepal gave permission for the first time for foreigners. 
to travel through that kingdom ; ‘and as the southern 
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slopes of Everest Пе in Nepal, a new approach route to 
the mountain was opened. 

At that time very little was known about, the southern 
side of the mountain. Climbers from the north had 
caught glimpses of precipitous, ice-covered slopes and 
had doubted whether an ascent from the south could be 
made. But once it became possible to take a closer 
look, climbers were quick to seize the opportunity to 
inspect this fresh view of Everest. 

One small party made the journey in 1950, but it was 
not until the following year that Eric Shipton, famed 
veteran of pre-war expeditions, led a successful recon- 
naissance party to the Himalaya. This party not only 
discovered a possible route to the top of Everest; but 
forced a way up one of the most difficult parts of it. 

The news created a stir among climbers everywhere, 
and the Swiss were the first to make a full-scale assault 
on Everest from the south. They made two attempts 
in 1952, in the first of which two of the climbers (one of 
them the now-famous Sherpa Tenzing) reached a height 
of over 28,000 feet. They suffered great hardships, but 
the fact that they had climbed so high was a tremendous 
encouragement to those who hoped to follow them. 

While the Swiss attempts were being made, Eric 
Shipton led a training expedition to the Himalaya, in 
preparation for the first British assault on Everest since 
1938. With him were many of the climbers, including 
Edmund Hillary, who later climbed in the successful 
1953 рагу. During this training expedition, ап 
attempt was made to climb Cho Oyu (26,860 feet), and 
tests were being made with new oxygen equipment. 
The resulting experiences and discoveries were of the 
greatest value in planning and preparing for the 
attempt to be made in 1953. 
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THE ROUTES TO EVEREST 


There are three things which make Everest so hard 
to climb: its height, the weather, and the actual 


climbing difficulties. 


The height of Everest is 29,002 feet and, until 1953, 
no one had been able to climb much above 28,000 feet 
either from the north or the south. Indeed, only on 
about six occasions had it been possible to get within 
1,000 feet of the summit. Time after time men had 
got to about 28,000 feet, only to be forced back by bad 
weather, by misfortune, ог when they were too weak to 
tackle those last few hundred feet. Everest, it had 


been made clear, would not yield its crown easily. 


It was not that the last 1,000 feet were particularly 
difficult in a technical mountaineering sense. The 
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main trouble arose through the lack of. oxygen ш Ше 
air at these great heights. Without oxygen a man 
would Фе; and with much smaller quantities in the 
air than Ве is used to. breathing, his movements— 
eyn over ёаѕу -ground—are.so much: slowed down 


thatit is an effort to lift one foot to take a pace 
forward... : . ў Р р н 

| Lack of oxygen also makes it difficult for a man to 
think clearly and quickly ; yet, high on the slopes of 
Everest, it is essential that a climber should Бе alert to 
every danger and every opportunity. А А 

| There аге Буо ways in which this lack of oxygen т 
the air can be countered. The first is by a process of 
acclimatization, i.e., gradually getting used to changes 
in atmosphere, due to increasing height, over a period 
of time. On Everest, this method is useful until the 
climber gets to a height of about 21,000. feet. After 
that, the effort involved in climbing is so great that he 
would be exhausted long before he reached the summit 
8,000 feet above. 

To counter the ill-effects of the rarefied air above that 
height, supplies of oxygen can be inhaled by the climber 
from cylinders carried on his back. When this is 
breathed in, the climber can move faster and more con- 
fidently. But the amount of oxygen that can be carried 
in this way is comparatively small ; and; of course, the 
weight of the equipment itself is a further strain on th 
climber’s strength. а, 

As well as the oxygen equipment, the climbers апа 
their porters—the Sherpas—have to carry up. tents, 
sleeping-bags, food, cooking equipment, fel and 
climbing gear. Much of this baggage is heavy. but 
without it, they could not establish the: several camps 
which are necessary to give protection to the climbers 


С 
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THE HIGHEST MOUNTAIN IN THE WORLD 
A diagrammatic comparison with other mountains 


. and with the tallest building in the world 


against the storms and the bitterly cold weather they 
will encounter. 

No one can control the weather, and this, together 
with the lack of oxygen in the air, is the most important 
obstacle facing climbers on Everest. All through the 
winter, from November to March, a fierce wind, strong 
and desperately cold, blows from the north-west. 
Thick layers of new snow fall on the mountain slopes, 
and these frequently peel off into avalanches. For 
is great wind rules supreme in these 


nearly six months thi St 
high and lonely places. No human being could with- 


5 1 ht. 

ne Е summer, Бе north-westerly wind 
dies away, and Everest is assaulted by the monsoon. 
This warm, damp wind from the Bay of Bengal deposits 
heavy snow on the upper slopes of the mountain ; and 
Once again the climber is faced with dangers and diffi- 
culties it is almost impossible-to avoid or overcome. 


KEE 
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Mount Е 


THE ROUTE TO THE SUMMIT 
This diagram shows the positions of the nine 
camps set up during the climb 


The chance to get up Everest is, in fact, limited to the 
short lulls immediately before the- monsoon sets in or 
after it dies away: that is, in May or June, or in the 
early part of October. Even at these times the weather 
cannot be relied upon to be fair enough for a successful 
assault to be made ; and, of course, the climbers have 
still to conquer the actual climbing difficulties with 
which Everest so ably defends herself, These are not 
all to be found on the upper slopes of the mountain. 

If you look at the map above, you will see that 
the approach to Everest is thade by way of a valley 
known as the Western Cwm. Two other giant moun- 
ans, Nuptse and Ehotse, help to form the walls en- 
closing this valley. (The route can also be traced on 
the photograph facing page 48). From these two 
illustrations you can see that this valley, the Western 
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Cwm, leads to the very foot of Everest ; but it is by no 
means straightforward climbing. 

Look, for example, at the top left-hand corner of the 
map opposite, where you see the word “ Icefall ’. This 
ig where the mountaineer’s difficulties really begin. 

This Icefall marks the point where the Khumbu 
Glacier, descending from the Western Cwm, drops down 
an immense step over 2,000 feet high. The Icefall—a 
frozen cascade of ice—is all the time moving slowly over 
the steep rock bed beneath it. The movement is not 
visible until, suddenly, a deep crevasse splits open a 
smooth stretch of ice; or a great mass, many tons in 
weight, crashes down, scattering huge boulders of ice 
down the slopes. The photographs between pages 
48 аһа 49 give а good impression of the dangers and 
difficulties of the Icefall. . 

Even after conquering Ше Icefall, and entering the 
easier slopes of the Western Cwm, fresh obstacles bar 
the way to the higher peaks and ridges. Two or three 
miles ahead are the desperately steep slopes of Everest’s 
neighbour, Lhotse. These icy slopes—named the 
Lhotse Face—tise 4,000 feet above the valley, and they 
must be climbed in order to reach the feature known as 
the South Col (shown on the map mid-way between the 
summits of Everest and Lhotse). Between the South 
Col and the summit of Everest another 3,000 feet remain 
to be climbed, on slopes exposed to the wind and in an 
atmosphere in which the climber must rely increasingly 
on his oxygen equipment for strength and stamina. 

For thirty years the defences of Everest had stood 
firm. But, in preparing for the latest attack, members 
of the 1953 Expedition at least had the advantage of 
knowing in advance the nature of the perils and hard- 
ships that would face their new challenge. 


Much of our equipment was пеш in design 


CHAPTER Т 
PREPARATIONS 


Ir was on Irth September, 1952, that I received a tele- 
gram inviting me to take on the leadership of the 
British Expedition to Mount Everest in the Spring of 
the following year. At that moment I was heavily 
involved with the final preparations for Allied man- 
oeuvres in Germany and knew that I could not be made 
available for another month at the earliest. 

In the meantime, much of the preliminary work was 
being done by members of the Joint Himalayan Com- 
mittee—a committee, founded jointly by the Alpine 
Club and the Royal Geographical Society, which has 
been responsible for financing and encouraging Everest 
expeditions for more than thirty years. On my return 
to London from Germany, however, it was evident that 
a great deal more remained to be done in a very short 

тб 
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time; and that one of the most important needs was 
to choose the party of climbers. 

In the three weeks after my arrival, I was much 
occupied with this task. It was in many ways the 
hardest part of the whole affair, for so much depended 
on the choosing of the best possible team, I was sure 
that would be the biggest factor of all for success. In 
reducing the short list to its final proportions, I was 
looking for four qualifications. They were those of 
age, temperament, experience, physique: and I wanted 
a team every member of which would be a potential 


D 


“ summiter ”. 

This was the final сһоїсе: 

Charles Evans, Е.К.С.5., aged 33, short and sturdy, 
sandy-haired, was at that time a surgeon in the Walton 
. Hospital, Liverpool. Between his professional appoint- 
ments he had taken part in three expeditions to the 
Himalaya. я е ч 

Tom Bourdillon, aged 28, had accompanied Shipton 
on both the Reconnaissance and the Cho Oyu Expedi- 
tions. An outstanding rock climber, һе had under- 
taken many difficult climbs in the French Alps. 
Bourdillon is a physicist working on the development 
of rocket motors in the Ministry of Supply. He is huge 
and hefty, like a second-row rugby forward. | 

Alfred Gregory, Director of a Travel Agency in Black- 
pool, also took part in the Cho Oyu Expedition. Apart 
from myself, he was, at Е 39, ще с member 

ADi arty; also the smallest—thin, wir 

of the climbing party Peete ond Ойду ана ит 
р5 and our own hills. 
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strong contender, not only for Everest, but for an 
eventual summit part. Exceptionally strong and 
abounding in a restless energy, possessed of a thrusting 
mind which swept aside all unproved obstacles, Ed 
Hillary’s personality had made its imprint on my mind 
long before we met. Aged 33, he is lanky in build ; by 
profession a bee-keeper near Auckland. 

Hillary’s countryman, George Lowe, was yet another 
of Shipton’s strong team on Cho Oyu. His ice tech- 
nique, acquired like Hillary’s from the exceptional 
opportunities offered by New Zealand mountains, is of 
a very high standard. He is tall and well-built. Aged 28, 
he was teaching in a primary school in Hastings, N.Z. 

Charles Wylie’s services had already been obtained 


from the War Office early in September. Charles isa - 
serving officer of the Brigade of Gurkhas. We have to . 


be grateful to him that the expedition’s equipment was 
so thoroughly prepared, that every minor detail was 
thought of and provided for. He had good Alpine and 
home experience of climbing. His age was 32. 

Michael Westmacott was 27. Ап ex-President of the 
Oxford University Mountaineering Club, he is a first- 
class mountaineer and had recently done some fine 
routes in the Alps. He is employed on statistical 
investigation at Rothamsted Experimental Station. 

George Band, aged 23, tall, bespectacled and studious, 
was the youngest of us. His record of Alpine achieve- 
ment was exceptionally good. He had just taken his 
degree at Cambridge and was the ex-President of the 
Mountaineering Club of that University. 

Wilfrid Noyce is a schoolmaster at Charterhouse and 
also an author. Aged 34, he had to his credit a very 
fine record of difficult routes in the Alps and on our own 


crags. During a part of the last war he was employed 
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in training air crews in mountain craft in Kashmir. 

Michael Ward, aged 27, was our Doctor. He is a very 
fine climber too; he it was who had suggested the 
Reconnaissance of the south side of Everest two years 
before, in which he had taken part. у 

Lastly, there was myself. І had been climbing inter- 
mittently since 1925, when I climbed my first high 
Alpine peak at the age of fifteen. I had fitted in ten 
Alpine summer seasons, and had also done much rock 
climbing in this country. Owing’ to the fortune of 
being stationed in India between the wars, I had taken 
part in three Himalayan expeditions. Like Noyce, 
Т had trained troops in mountain and snow warfare. 
I was 42. 1 

We also had attached to our party Griffith Pugh, a 
physiologist, who was sponsored by the Medical 
Research Council, and Tom Stobart, who came to take 
a film of the expedition for Countryman Films Ltd. 
Both had prior experience in the Himalayas. 

While the selection of the party was being made, it 
was equally urgent to begin planning and preparing for 
the following year. We had to think carefully about 
many things. 

Firstly, we had to allow time for a period of training 
before we started work on Everest itself. During this 
period we would become gradually accustomed to the 
higher altitude, and we would get used to our equip- 
ment. It would also be an excellent opportunity to 
work together and get to know one another “ оп the 
торе”. 3 

В since we must expect any period of good 
weather before the monsoon to be short, it was im- 
portant to be in position and ready to make an attempt 
on the summit at the moment when the weather was 
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Пу, it was essentia to spend no more time on 
Antain than was necessary to climb it: “Earlier 
S had suffered not only from increasing tiredness 
high on the mountain, but from the strain and tedium 
of the task lower down, combined with the cramped 
and rigorous conditions in which it had to be carried 
on. Wemust, in other words, avoid starting operations 
on Everest too soon. 

Fourthly, we must be able to make the most of the 
chances offered us by good conditions of snow, wind and 
weather. We must have enough climbers, equipment 
and provisions available in the right places and at the 
right times, and be able to make two or, if necessary, 
three attempts on the summit. 

Fifthly, we would rely on oxygen to the extent of our 
ability to carry supplies of it. We would use it for 
climbing and, in order to prevent or retard deterioration 
while at the highest camps, we would also ‘use it at 
night during the Assault, sleeping in oxygen masks, 

Lastly, we took into account the limits likely to be 
placed on the “ ШЕ” into the Western Cwm and above 
of large quantities of stores. These limits appeared 
to be set (a) by the dangers of the Icefall, which made it 
desirable to reduce as far as possible the number of 
journeys through it; (b), by the weight of the loads 
which our porters, the Sherpas, could be expected to 
carry at various altitudes, and the number of them 
sufficiently skilled, as. well as willing, to make the vital 
“ carry ” to the South Col ; and (с), by the time granted 
us by the weather to complete the “ lift ” of the baggage. 

The best chance of climbing the mountain would 
probably occur only after the middle of May, and it 
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refore, that we should have available for. 
t of the month of April. For the sake of 


ENIO; 


one 


year to climb; beyond 20,000 feet, this period 
е spent in valleys south of the Everest massif, 
where lower peaks and passes abound. 

During this period of planning I consulted several of 
our earlier Everest climbers, and among much good 
advice, I remember particularly Norton’s* words: “ The 
whole history of Himalayan climbing seems to me to 
emphasize the fact that attempts have always been 
made from too low an assault camp . . . the finalists 
have been defeated by attempting too long a climb on 
the Jast дау... put your assault camp on, or very close 
under, the Southern Summit. Assuming that con- 
siderable step cutting will be necessary beyond the 
Southern Summit I shall never have any great hope of 
success unless a final camp 15 so placed.” These words, 
reinforced by Longstafi’s}+ recommendation to make this 
final camp my personal responsibility, remained very 
much in my thoughts until the day when it had been 
achieved. 

We now entered upon a period of intense and exciting 
activity ; everything led up to the great moment when 
our baggage would be stowed aboard a ship at the 
beginning of our journey to India. I was able to 
gather the party for the first time on 17th November, . 
and from then onwards we met together at intervals 
of about one month until the date of departure. 

Apart from the more familiar gear—thousands of 
feet of rope and line, pitons, snap links, ice-hammers 
and axes—the mountaineering equipment included С 


* Col. Е. Е. Norton took part in the 1922 and 1924 Expeditions to Everest, ( 


{ Dr. T. G. Longstaff took part in the 1922 Expedition to Everest. af 
3 
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certain unusual items. We knew that, as well as 
crevasses of more Alpine dimensions, there were likely 
to be a few vast chasms. То deal-with these, we took 
a light metal 30-foot sectional ladder, composed of 
five 6-foot lengths. It would be simple to carry and 
fit together this sectional ladder and it could be moved, 
if need be, from one crevasse to another. 

In view of the prospect of dangerous snow, notably 
on the Lhotse Face, we decided to take with us a 2-inch 
mortar, borrowed from the Army, in the guise of an 
avalanche gun. The explosion from a mortar bomb 
would be sufficient, we considered, to dislodge any 
lurking avalanche for miles around. 

Clothing, tents and bedding had to be selected with 
especial care. The effects of cold, enhanced as they are 
by wind and altitude, are not confined to the physical 
injury of frostbite, serious as this is. Cold and wind 
exhaust the climber and make inroads оп his morale : 
they are dangerous and subtle enemies. The problem 
was not easy to solve because it was essential to reduce 
the weight of our equipment to a minimum. 

In the end, our garments conformed to a familiar 
pattern ; the real improvements were in design and 
material. Our outer suits were of cotton-nylon wind- 
proof material, and both smock and trousers were lined 
with nylon. The combined weight of an average-sized 
suit of this type was little over 33 Ib. The smock hada 
hood with a visor to provide protection against wind 
and snow. To wear inside the windproofs at high 
altitude, the climbers would have a two-piece suit of 
down, the jacket with a hood, like the outer blouse. 
This down clothing reduces the number of woollen 


: garments needed, but each of us was provided with two 
, ‘featherweight jerseys and one heavy pullover. 
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One of the main clothing difficulties in the Himalaya 
had been that of footwear. The ordinary mountain- 
eering boot is apt to allow the cold to strike through 
both soles and uppers, and because of the tendency of 
snow to melt, even at great heights, moisture is ab- 
sorbed either from the feet or from snow, or both, and 
then freezes the boot to the hardness of rock. With 
the graphic story of Annapurna* fresh in our minds, 
I decided that we must have two types of boots, both 
made to give exceptional protection against cold. The 
one must be sufficiently light and close-fitting to enable 
difficult climbing to be done lower on the mountain, and 
it must be durable ; the other must give real insulation 
against extreme cold during the assault, but would be 
required only for the upper part of the mountain. 

There was no less need to protect the hands. Here 
the problem was aggravated by the need to do intricate 
manual jobs, such as loading and operating a camera, 
fixing crampons and, to a less extent, wielding an ice- 
axe. After careful thought, an outer gauntlet of wind- 
proof cotton was chosen, enclosing either a down or 
woollen mitt; both were provided. Next to the skin 
would be a loose-fitting silk glove ; apart from its value 
in providing additional warmth to the hands inside the 
mitts, it had been found that, provided the silk glove 
15 retained, these outer layers can be safely taken off 
for brief spells when it is necessary to perform some 
intricate task with the hands. 

On the following four pages are drawings and 
descriptions of some of the equipment used on the 
expedition. 

* Annapurna (26,493 feet) is also in the Himalayas. It was climbed for 
the first time in 1950. Тһе story of the ascent, in which the climbers suffered 


great hardships, is told in Annapurna by Maurice Herzog, ised "Бу. 
Jonathan Cape. МС МА 
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WIRELESS Eight “ walkie-talkie *' 
sets were taken for communication 
between camps on Everest up to two 
miles apart. Dry batteries were 
carried іп a “ waistcoat ’’ which could 
be worn beneath the climber’s down 
clothing. This protected the batteries 
from the intense cold. The sets 
weighed 5 lb. each. 


TENTS г. Standard “ Meade ” tent. 
This tent was the most generally used, 
particularly in high camps. Although 
smaller assault tents were taken for the 
final camps it was, in the end, a 
“Meade” tent that was used by 
Hillary and Tenzing at Camp 9 (27,900 
feet), 

2. The “ Pyramid” type of tent 
was used, in the main, in Camps on or 
below the Lhotse Face. One was taken 
to the South Col (see photo opposite 
page 97). A small “ blister’’ assault 
tent can also be seen in this photograph. 


LADDERS As well аза rope ladder 
“(see photo between рр. 48 and 49), a 
metal ladder of five sections of six feet 
each was taken to bridge wide crevasses, 
It weighed, altogether, only 574 1b. 
The widest crevasse required three 
sections to bridge it. 
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ICE-AXES were used for cutting 
steps up steep slopes of ice, and for 
cutting away blocks of ice which were 
in the way. An ice-axe is about 2’ 10” 
long. 


CRAMPONS are necessary on ice 
surfaces on which ordinary nailed 
boots would not get a proper grip. 
The spikes are about т} in. long. 


BOOTS (1) This type, used on the 
lower slopes, had a double leather 
upper with a fur lining between the 
layers. The leather was specially 
treated? to prevent freezing. Weight, 
3 Ib. 12 ог. 


BOOTS (2) For High Altitude climb- 
ing. The uppers enclose insulating 
material (kapok fibres) nearly one inch 
thick. Their bulk made them rather 
like boxing gloves, but the weight of 
an average pair was only 4 lb. 4 ог. 
Note the D-shaped buckles for lacing : 
the normal eyelets would be too 
difficult to attend to at great heights. 
A waterproof outer cover was drawn 
over the whole boot. 


PITON (pronounced fee-tawn). Pitons 
(each about 9” long) were hammered 
into the ice walls where a handrail was 


needed for safety. 


SNAP-LINKS were clipped on to the 
pitons, and rope was run through 
them along the length of the passage 
involved. Я 


ICE-HAMMERS were useful for many 
purposes. - - 
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BREATHING ВАС 
ANO CONTAINER, 


OXYGEN EQUIPMENT 
OPEN-CIRCUIT APPARATUS CLOSED-CIRCUIT APPARATUS 


A description of the differences between these 
two kinds of sets is given on page 29. 


The drawing on the opposite page shows what the climbers looked 
like when they were dressed and equipped for work on the higher 
slopes of Everest. The amount of oxygen and equipment carried 
on the back varied: amounts.of up to 63 Ib. were carried, but the 
average was nearer 40 lb. 

When Edmund Hillary began his final assault from Camp 9 he 
was dressed like this. Beneath this clothing and equipment, he 
wore a string singlet, a short-sleeved woollen vest, a long-sleeved 
Shetland pull-over, a woollen tartan shirt, one pair of short under- 
pants, one pair of long woollen underpants, two pairs of woollen 

asocks, and a down suit with elastic cuffs at wrists and ankles : 
(see photo of this kind of suit, worn by Col. Hunt, opposite page 64) 


READY FOR EVEREST 


т Windproof hood. 2 Snow-glasses. Ox 

4 Down jacket below windproof jacket. 5 нае 
on light metal frame. 6 Windproof jacket with wide BSE 
pocket in which camera, spare gloves, etc., were carried 

7 Snap-link fixed to nylon line wound six times round the 
waist ; from the snap-link ran the rope to the next climber. Т 
8 Three pairs of gloves : silk, woollen, windproof. 9 High 
Altitude boots, with crampons fixed. 
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Our standard tents were the conventional two-man 
ridge design with a sleeve entrance at both ends, 
enabling each one to be joined to its neighbour so as 
to provide internal communication between tents. 
These “ Meade ” tents weighed about т5 lb. 

In addition, it was decided to take two large dome- 
shaped tents, each capable of holding twelve men, to 
ensure extra comfort at the main camps. These were 
comparatively heavy, one weighing Irro lb. and the 
other 85 lb. We also took three small assault tents, 
one of which was intended for a final camp high up on 
the South-East ridge. The weight of these miniature 
tents averaged 8 Ib. Е 

Our sleeping-bags were manufactured’ to designs 
decided upon as a result of trials carried out in the Alps. 
Each climber would have an inner and an outer bag of 
down, the fabric of which was nylon. The total weight 
was about 9 Ib.- Our air mattresses were expected to 
be an improvement on earlier models. 

Wireless sets were taken for two purposes: inter- 
communication between camps: on the mountain, and 
reception of weather bulletins. A number of very small 
and light equipments were presented to the expedition 
to fill the former need. : 

Cooking stoves were another item to which we 
attached special importance. At high altitudes it is 
necessary to drink considerable quantities of liquid ; 
but the snow has first to be melted, and this takes 
time, partly because the heat generated by the average 
cooker is reduced and so much of it is wasted. A 
special aluminium shield was attached to our Primus 
and Butane gas stoves, with the object of retaining 
the heat in a jacket around the cooking vessels. 

The question of diet was a controversial one. We 


a long 
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accepted as our basic diet two types of composite ration, 
one of them in current use by the Army—the so-called 
“Compo ” ration, made up in twelve-man-day packs, 
for use at periods other than the assault. The assault 
ration, a small 3-b. one-man-day pack, was made to 
suit our particular needs at high altitude, for use at and 
above Advance Base. 

The two essential requirements of oxygen equipment 
were that it should be light and that it should have a 
good endurance ; that is, the need to reload with fresh 
supplies of oxygen should, ideally, be avoided, or, at” 
least, reduced to a minimum. Basically, we were 
relying on the “ Open-Circuit ” principle ; that is, an 
apparatus by which oxygen is administered to the 
climber from a bottle carried on the back through the 
medium of a mask which also allows air to enter. It is 
then breathed out into the surrounding air. . Under this 
system, there is thus no conservation of the oxygen. 
Once breathed, it is lost. 

The experimental equipment constructed by Dr. 
R. B. Bourdillon and his son Tom, which we also in- 
tended to take, was based on the “ Closed-Circuit ” 
principle. Under this system, the climber receives one 
hundred per cent. oxygen from the bottle; no air 


. enters, or should be allowed to enter, the mask. A pro- 


portion of the oxygen breathed is conserved and re- 
breathed, thus increasing considerably the “ life” of 
the storage bottles. If this system, still experimental 
at high altitudes, should prove successful, it might 
greatly simplify our task. 


Monastery buildings at Thyangboche 


CHAPTER II 
IN NEPAL 


ARRANGEMENTS were made for the main party to 
travel to India, by sea, in February. 

Charles Evans and Alfred Gregory left by air on 20 
February as Advance Party; Tom Bourdillon and I 
took flight eight days later, and Griffith Pugh was the 
last to leave, on rst March. The expedition was on its 
way. 


Meanwhile, Hillary and Lowe were approaching ` 


Nepal from the opposite end of the world. Our various 
journeys by air, sea, rail and, ultimately, on foot, con- 
verged on Kathmandu, the capital city of the Kingdom 
of Nepal. 

We had asked the Himalayan Club to select for us 
twenty of the best Sherpas for work at high altitude. 
The Sherpas are hill-men whose home is in Eastern 
Nepal. Originally of Tibetan stock, to which their 
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language is closely akin, they are small, sturdy men 
with all the sterling qualities of born mountaineers. 
Later the number of Sherpas was increased to thirty- 
five by recruiting local men from Khumbu. 

Believed to have been first employed by a British 
mountaineer, A. M. Kellas, even before the British 
expedition to Everest in 1921, they have taken part in 
every subsequent expedition to that mountain. Cheer- 
ful, loyal and courageous, possessed of exceptional 
hardihood, a few of them are first-class snow and ice 
climbers, and this has been recognized by the award of 
а“ Tiger ” badge by the Himalayan Club. They are 
wonderful companions on a mountain. 

These men were to carry our loads to the head of the 
Western Cwm, and thence to the South Col; a select 
band of six from this number was to assist the Assault 
parties. They arrived on 4th March, and with them 
was our Sirdar, the renowned Tenzing. His Himalayan 
climbing experience, and particularly his association 
with Everest, was quite exceptional. 

As a young porter he had first taken part in the 
Reconnaissance Expedition to Everest in 1935, and since 
then he had been with nearly every expedition to the 
mountain. When he became one of our climbing party, 
he was thirty-nine, and it was his sixth visit to Everest. 
In addition, he had taken part in several other major 
Himalayan ventures, notably the French expedition to 
Nanda Devi in 1951, when he climbed the East Peak of 
that great mountain. By virtue of his wonderful 
exploit with the Swiss guide Lambert in reaching a 
point on the South-East ridge of Everest in 1952, only: 
about 1,000 feet from the top, Tenzing established him- 
self not only as the foremost climber of his race, but 
as a mountaineer of world standing. 
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We had looked forward to meeting Tenzing with keen 
anticipation. After his gruelling experiences. in 1952, 
especially his journey with Lambert in the late autumn 
to the South Col, Tenzing’s health had been affected 
and there had been considerable doubt whether he 
would be fit enough to join us. Such are Tenzing’s 
enthusiasm and spirit, however, that he had written to 
me while convalescing to offer his services, if only as far 
as the top of the Icefall, By the time we met, he 
appeared to be fully restored, if still a little fine-drawn я 
at any rate, it was obvious that there was по doubt at 
all in his mind regarding his own fitness and the part 
he hoped to play. We were soon firm. friends. 
Tenzing’s simplicity and gaiety quite charmed us, and 
we were quickly impressed by his authority: in the 
role of Sirdar. 

Accompanying the Sherpas were a number of Sher- 
panis : their wives and sweethearts, who hoped to be 
engaged as coolies on our journey to their native land 
of Khumbu. I was delighted to agree with this 
arrangement, for not only would they add colour and 
gaiety to our company, but they carry loads as stoutly 
as their menfolk. | 

Charles Wylie was now faced with the difficult task 
of engaging a small army of coolies—350 men—to carry 
the baggage on the seventeen-day journey to Thyang- 
boche, a monastery which we had chosen from a study 
of the map as our first Base Camp, and from which we 
could carry out our first spell of training. 

Оп March той, the date of our departure from 
Kathmandu, everyone was in high ‘spirits. The 

MEMBERS OF THE 1953 EVEREST EXPEDITION 


(Back Кош, left to right) T. В. Stobart, D. 
and Dr. R. C. Evans; 


T. D. Bourdillon, and М. H. 


W. С. Lowe, Colonel Н. С. J. Hunt, Tenzing, and Major C, G. Wylie. 


Г г. L. С. С. Pugh, С. W. Е. Noyce, 
(Middle Кош), С. Band, Dr, М. Р. Ward, Е. Р. Hillary, 
. Westmacott; (Front ‘Row), А. Gregory, 
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CROSSING А LOG BRIDGE ON THE MARCH THROUGH NEPAL 


THE CAMP AT THYANGBOCHE ۴ 
In the foreground, the coolies are v iting to be paid by Hunt and Westmacott. 


The monastery buildings are scen in the background, right. 
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weather, after a spell of gloom, now reflected the 
general mood, and I heaved yet another of many sighs: 
of relief. 

At last we were on the final stage of our approach to 
the mountain: planning and preparation had given 
place to action. 
| 

Our track through Ше lovely land of Nepal led us 
eastwards, cutting across the natural lines of drainage 
from the Himalayan watershed, down into deep valleys, 
across foaming torrents or broader, swift-flowing rivers, 
and up the far hillsides The map on page 34 shows 
the route we followed. 

This was big country, with long views across broad 
expanses of mountainside, vast, fertile and dotted with 
friendly cottages ; the land had a warm and hospitable 
look. Along the track we passed plenty of local folk, 
the girls colourful with their big ear-rings, glass bangles 
and red bead necklaces, the men close-cropped, drably 
and very scantily attired to suit the climate. 

As we went farther east, the views of the bigger peaks 
became more magnificent, less unreal. I remember 
how, on the fifth day’s march, we had climbed steadily 
up to a pass at about 8,000 feet, there to be confronted 
with a stupendous view of greater peaks to the north. 
The highest among them were startlingly close and 
fascinating in their abruptness. 

A few days farther on, standing upon yet another. 
ridge, we sighted Everest, distant but unmistakable in 
the north-east. It rose above a high intervening range 
of snow peaks, its summit picked. out by.a:banner of. 
cloud. The thrill was personal to each of us, but our 
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THE ROUTE ACROSS NEPAL 
The total distance marched was about 170 miles 


joint excitement enhanced it ; several of us climbed а 
tree to get a better view. 

We followed a leisurely routine. We would rise at 
5-30 a.m. with the aid of a cup of tea, and the whole’ 
caravan would be on the move soon after 6 a.m. Our 
kitchen staff would go ahead to select a suitable place 
for breakfast. Arriving at some delectable stream 
after two to three hours, we would make a prolonged 
halt ; and while the cook made his fire and prepared 
porridge, eggs and bacon, some would swim and rest, 
some would read or write, others would watch birds or 
catch butterflies and insects. Camp would be reached 
in the early afternoon, allowing plenty of time to settle 

‘in, write diaries and dispatches, and discuss future plans. 

These walks between stages, and our leisure hours in 

camp, worked wonders in our mutual relationship, 
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Favourable first impressions warmed into firm friend- 
ships ; we quickly learned to appreciate one another, 
comparing our very varied backgrounds and interests, 
discussing common or contrasting experiences—usually 
in the sphere of climbing mountains. 

At the same time, while getting to know each other 
better, we also made friends with our Sherpas. An 
arrangement which seems to give mutual pleasure in 
Himalayan travel is that each man is cared for by a 
faithful follower, who brings him his tea in the morning, 
lays out his sleeping-bag at night, helps to carry his 
personal belongings and generally spoils his Sahib. 
(This Hindi word, denoting superior status, was used 
between us on the expedition, when necessary, simply to 
distinguish between members of the party and the 
Sherpas.) 

My own retainer was Pemba, a quiet and hefty lad 
with more than usually pronounced Mongolian features, 
his thick tresses wound in a massive “ bun” and worn 
on the side of his head. Pemba was by repute one of 
the stoutest-hearted of our Sherpa team and was a most 
likeable chap ; we very soon understood each other well 
enough although he had no Hindi and I no Sherpa 
“ Bat ’’—his only language. 

One of the matters which had been impressed on те 
by our advisers at home was the importance of getting 
used to the wearing of oxygen masks. Accordingly we 
observed a daily routine of putting on our masks for 
some part of the route. Two of us slept in them one 
night. Those of us who had not worn the masks before 
were pleasantly surprised to find how little they affected 
our breathing, and how little discomfort they caused.. 

On the ninth day of our march we crossed a pass at 
9,000 feet and entered the district of Sola Khumbn. 
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This country is the home of our Sherpas, and we were 
at once aware of the changing character both of the 
landscape and the inhabitants. The mountainsides 
became more precipitous and rugged, cultivation was 
patchy and cottages more scattered; the scenery 
became first more Alpine and then more truly Hima- ` 
layan. Equally marked was the changed appearance 
of the people. We recognized the pronounced Моп-: 
golian features, broad and bland, and the heavier, more: 
decorative clothing. This was Sherpaland. 

So far we had been moving steadily eastwards ; now, 
shortly after crossing a last ridge, the highest of all— 
nearly 12,000 feet—we found our track leading us down, 
down to the deep gorge of the Dudh Kosi, its turbulent 
waters still-a transparent blue-green, draining the area’ 
of Everest itself. | 
7 This was the turning-point of our journey, for after 
crossing the river by an unstable temporary structure 
of bamboo, boulders and turf, we swung northwards up 
the east flank of the gorge, heading straight towards our 
destination. We still had many thousands of feet to 
gain in height, for we had descended to about 5,000 feet, 
and the route, winding in and out of deep ravines, was’ 
still a series of big ups and downs. 

On March 25th we reached Namche Bazar, the chief 
village of Khumbu. It was a grand, clear morning, 
and we climbed for a time aside from the track to the 
village in order to see the view up the Imja Khola. 
Suddenly, there was what we had been waiting to see— 
- Everest, now real in its nearness, its solid pyramid 

soaring above the long snow-fringed aréte joining 
Lhotse and Nuptse. It was a cheering sight to find 


ourselves, almost unexpectedly, so close to the great 
peak. 
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The final day of Ше march—to Thyangboche—was 
also the climax to the mounting pleasure—indeed, the 
thrills—which we had been experiencing since the da 
we left the Valley of Nepal. 

Thyangboche must be one of the most beautiful 
-places in the world. The height is well over 12,000 feet. 
The Monastery buildings stand upon a knoll at the end 
of a big spur. Surrounded by-satellite dwellings, all 
quaintly constructed and oddly medieval in appear- 
ance, it provides a grandstand beyond comparison for 
the finest mountain scenery that I have ever seen. 

Beyond a foreground of dark firs, lichen-draped 
birch and rhododendrons, now dwarfed by altitude to 
bush size, tower immense ice peaks in every quarter. 
The “Everest group bars the head of the valley, the 
25,000-foot wall of Nuptse falling in sheer precipice 
some 7,000 feet from the summit ridge to the glaciers 
flowing at its base. 

We stood, spellbound by this wonderful scene, upon 
an open grassy alp on which yaks were grazing peace- 
fully—an ideal spot for our first Base Camp. Life was 


very good. 


REHEARSALS 


Our Base Camp at Thyangboche was a colourful and 
active scene during the three days following our arrival 
there. This period between the end of the march out 
and the beginning of “ acclimatization ” was intended 
to be restful, but we had very little leisure ; there was 
much to do, including the paying-off of the coolies who 
had carried our loads, and we had to remember that by 
May 15 we were to be in position on Everest for the 
Assault. 
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` We had a period of about three weeks—until 204 
April—in which to train and otherwise prepare our- 
selves. The main purpose of this period was to get 
used gradually to increasing height—to acclimatize ; 
and we also planned to practise with both types of 
oxygen apparatus and to get accustomed to other 
equipment. А г 

The programme was to be carried out in two halves, 
each of about eight days, with a break in which we 
would reassemble at Thyangboche, rest and reorganize 
before going out again. We divided ourselves into three 
parties, which would be looked after by Ed Hillary, 
Charles Evans and myself; the composition of the 
parties would, for obvious reasons, be changed in the 
second half. Different areas were chosen for each party. 

Charles’ group was the first to leave, on 2gth March. 
It was made up of himself, Tom Bourdillon, George 
Band and Michael Westmacott. They were to use both 
the Closed- and Open-Circuit apparatus and had, there- 
fore, a particularly full programme. The rest of us 
were to start off on the following day, and all were to 
return to Base by 6th April. 

Ed planned to take Noyce, Ward and Wylie up the 
unknown glen of Chola Khola in the north-west, but at 
the last moment he developed a temperature and a sore 
throat. Two days later, however, he hurried off to 
catch up with his party and they were able to complete 
a most profitable and successful period of training. 

The weather was perfect at the time we left Base 
Camp and everyone was in high spirits at the thought 
that we were moving off at last, approaching and 
equipped for the high mountains. Our areas were 


widely separated, for there was no lack of suitable 
terrain. 


ACCLIMATISATION ROUTES 


Hunts party, first route —- 


«= second route ——*——| 
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ACCLIMATIZATION AND REHEARSALS 
The routes taken by the three parties 


My party, consisting of Gregory, Lowe and Tenzing, 
was bound for the Imja basin, straight up the valley in 
the direction of the Nuptse-Lhotse wall. From our 
camp there, at 17,000 feet beside the Nuptse glacier, we 
carried through our appointed programme of oxygen 
practice, acclimatization to altitude, trials of the High 
Altitude, rations and incidental exploration. Apart from 
one evening of snowfall, the weather was fine and clear. 

We chose a suitable peak and, using oxygen, made 
individual ascents which were carefully timed. These 
were most enlightening and encouraging. A pleasing 

. discovery about the use of oxygen was that it gave а 
feeling of well-being. Even when wearing a mask, it 
was possible to take an interest in the climbing and to 
enjoy the scenery. 
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Although we were eating and drinking well during 
this first period of fitness training, sleeping came less 
easily, a sure sign that we were unaccustomed to height. 
Our laboured, uneven breathing caused us to wake 
suddenly, gasping and with a choking sensation. 

Our party went back by the way it had come and 
returned to our First Base Camp on the afternoon of 
5th April, joining up with the members of the other 
two parties. 

Sitting round a huge camp fire that evening, I experi- 
enced a great feeling of contentment about our progress. 
Our objectives had been achieved exactly as we had 
planned them, for we had all succeeded in climbing to 
the maximum height attainable in that early season, 
and we had done so without distress. It is in fact 
unlikely that peaks of 20,000 feet have ever been: 
climbed at. this time of year. -There was unmistakable 
confidence in the oxygen equipment, both in its design 
and its effects. 

Most satisfactory of all was to observe how pur 
friendship and confidence in each other had increased. 
We had been together “on the торе” and had had 
reason to respect each other’s prowess. We had lived 
for a few days in the conditions of a high camp and 
found the company not only tolerable but pleasant. 
Around the blazing logs that night, with the stars 
winking and the air frosty, there was an atmosphere of 
relaxation and simple happiness which gave me an 


assurance of our combined strength when the testing 
time should come. 


In the second training and acclimati 
reshuffled the three parties with a view to the particular . 


tasks next to be performed. Our discussions had left 
me in no doubt that more time must be given to a 
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FROM ТНУАМСВОСНЕ TO EVEREST 


This map also shows the routes from the north, 
used between 1921 and 1938 


thorough reconnaissance of the Icefall and to a route 
up it. One party under Hillary’s leadership and in- 
cluding Lowe, Band and Westmacott was detailed for 
this most important task. Ап account of their achieve- 
ments will be found in the next chapter. 

Then there was the need to instruct an élite band of 
Sherpas in the use of oxygen. This had not been 
attempted before, but it formed an important part of 
the plan that six or more of these men should be able 
to climb above the South Col with the summit parties. 
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Wylie selected the seven best Sherpas and Evans led 
this second party, which was also given the task of 
closing our present base, signing on some Low Altitude 
Sherpas and bringing the remaining gear to the new 
base camp. Gregory and Tenzing were also members 
of this party. 

My own party, this time consisting of Ward, Bour- 
dillon and Noyce proceeded up the Imja Khola, through 
Dingboche, where we found ourselves in company with 
Evans’s party, to the pasturage of Chukhung. From 
here we journeyed north-west and reached the east 
bank of the Khumbu glacier using a pass whose height 
was 18,000 feet. Later we crossed the glacier and 
finally reached the Icefall to complete the party’s 
task by joining in the work of Hillary’s team. 

The work of the second and third parties is given in 
the barest outline. During this period many peaks 
were climbed and valleys explored, while Sherpas were 
trained not only in the use of oxygen but in work among 
the séracs of a wide area of glaciers, 


In the Icefall 


CHAPTER III 


ICEFALL 


Нитлву”5 party for the second acclimatization period, 
to be spent on the important reconnaissance of the 
Khumbu Icefall, was a large one. As well as George 
Lowe, George Band and Michael Westmacott, he had 
with him Pugh and Stobart with their considerable 
specialized baggage. They carried with them the 
equipment—metal and rope ladders, hoisting gear and 
quantities of rope—required to prepare а route up the 
Tcefall as far as the Western Cwm. To carry his loads, 
Hillary had thirty-nine coolies in addition to five 
Sherpas, making his party fifty in all. 

Soon after leaving us, he ran into bad weather. For 
him, this was serious in view of his numbers and the 
urgency to get started on work in the Icefall. Snow 
had not been expected before he reached his destination, 
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and we had not thought it necessary to provide his: 
coolies with special equipment, such as boots and 
goggles. . Ploughing on in their felt boots through 
the heavy snow, his caravan arrived in a very wretched 
condition at the end of the second day—cold, wet and 
with many cases of snow-blindness. 

They were short of tents and though a surprising 
number of the party, which included a good many 
women, squeezed into the available shelters, others had 
to sleep out in the snow. But these Khumbu folk are 
tough and proud of it.. All but a few, and those the 
worst affected by snow-blindness, were cheerfully ready 
to start next morning. After sending down the bad 
cases, Ed Hillary and his party improvised protection 
for the eyes from cardboard, black tape and small 
pieces of coloured celluloid, 

Passing the Lake Camp they continued up-glacier,. 
along a broad stony avenue in the centre of the ice, 
hemmed in by a strange forest of miniature ice peaks 
on either hand. These pinnacles, some of them rising 
nearly тоо feet in height, result from intense solar heat, 
which also produces other curious effects. Boulders. 
great and small would be seen raised high in the air, 
perched delicately on the very point of an ice needle, 
marking an earlier level of the glacial surface, 

It was an odd, unreal scene, not without a certain 
beauty. But we were now launched into an unfriendly, 
dead world, its attractions those of a lunar landscape, 
where no grass grows, nothing lives. 

Close under the Lho La pass, but at a safe distance 
from the tell-tale fan of pulverized ice and rock ava- 
lanche débris at its foot, they saw the remnants of 
the Swiss Camp I. There they found a welcome stock 
of juniper scrub for firewood, sufficient at least to avoid 
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burning paraffin for cooking during their stay. The 
site was not an ideal one, but it had the important 
advantage of being close to the foot of the great Icefall ; 
they had only to climb a minor ice-hill behind the tents 
in order to enjoy a full view of their problem. _ Camp 
was established on 12th April. The Icefall reconnais- 
sance party was ready to set about its important task. 
- After its long, level journey from the ramparts of 
Lhotse, invisible from here, the summit ridge of Nuptse 
descends in a sudden swoop towards the upper Khumbu 
glen.- But it never reaches the valley floor, for it has 
been sliced away by some cataclysm at over 2,000 feet 
above: Nothing remains but sheer precipice, overhung 
with,thick slices of blue ice over тоо feet in depth, which 
peel off in massive slabs at intervals during each day. 
The flank of this buttress forms the right-hand con- 
taining wall of the Icefall. The other wall is the west 
tidge of. Everest, no less imposing, which descends in 
broad, smooth slabs to the Lho La, now seen over our 
left shoulder. i 

Squeezed between the shoulders of Everest and 
Nuptse, the Icefall resembles a gigantic cascade, 
pouring in leaping waves and eddies over submerged 
boulders towards us. But it is an immobile, silent 
thing, its force restrained. . But not quite. For this 
labyrinth of broken ice is moving, its surface changing, 
if not visibly at least at a speed which makes it a 
perilous problem to surmount. 

Viewed with the eye of the climber, the problem falls 
naturally into two parts. There is a steep lower section, 
on which there has obviously been some recent and 
major change in the ісе; over a considerable area it 
looks as though it has been shattered into a maze of 
monstrous ice boulders. ` At the top of this huge step, 
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at least 1,000 feet high, there is a shelf where the 
general angle lies back briefly before rising again to the 
lip of the Western Cwm. This upper section is partly 
hidden by the lower step; but it gives, even from here, 
the impression of being less broken up. 

On both sides of the Icefall are troughs and morainic 
materials, which in themselves might give passable 
routes, but so menaced are both sides by the ice ava- 
lanches from the enclosing ridges that to use them 
would be suicidal ; a way must be found roughly up the: 
middle, through the area where the ice is most dis- 
figured and chaotic. 

We were now in the season of daily afternoon snow- 
fall ; each morning it was necessary to remake the track 
prepared so laboriously the day before. For the ‘first 


exhausting labour of hacking away masses of ice, 
cutting staircases of steps safe for the laden Sherpas, 
they eventually won through on 16th April and set up 
two tents at 19,400 feet. This marked the first im- 
portant step in our progress up the mountain ; Camp. 
II was established. 

Ed Hillary and the two Georges spent the night there 
and next day went on to reconnoitre a route up to the 
edge of the Western Cwm. On that day, 17th April, 
I left our resting-place at Lake Camp to learn their 
news and, finding at Base Camp that they were up the 
Icefall, asked Ang Namgyal to join me in a journey to 
Camp II. 

The route, at that time, was not yet ready for use as a 
highway by laden men. For over half an hour we 
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threaded our way along a series of twisting, narrow ice 
channels between lofty pinnacles. We headed gener- 
ally towards the foot of the Icefall, but made many 
detours to avoid obstacles. We had brought flags—red, 
yellow and black—from England to mark the route in 
the Icefall and the Cwm, and the Reconnaissance party 
had already planted them as far as Camp II. 

At last the ice steepened and it became necessary to 
put on crampons and rope up. This place was named 
“the Island”. A few feet above us, a staircase had 
been cut up the steep edge of a large crevasse, down 
which a fixed rope was hanging. Nicknamed “ Mike’s 
Horror ” after Westmacott, who had prepared it, this 
pitch, now straightforward, told of a fine feat of 
icemanship. - 

There followed a number of strides over crevasses, 
two of them too wide to step or jump across. They 
had been temporarily bridged by sections of our metal 
ladder. The crossing of one gap, spanned by two 6-foot 
sections, demanded a crawling technique, for it was 
awkward to step upright on the narrow rungs with our 
spiked boots. 4 

Then a steep rise—we were nearing the area of 
greatest ruin—led to the biggest chasm we had yet 
encountered. A huge block of ice lay wedged across. 
it, apparently solid, but only so long as the jaws of the 
dragon did not open wider. At its far end it abutted 
against a short wall of ice—the upper lip of the crevasse. 
Here a diagonal line of steps had been cut—later, we 
were to find a handline. We stepped gingerly up it, 
using hand-holds chipped in the ice, conscious of the 
void below us on our right. This was “ Hillary’s. 


Horror’. : 
Some way above this, we entered the shattered 
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section of steepest ice known as “Hell-fire Alley”. 
Our track now dodged in and out, up some hundreds of 
feet, between, behind, over and even under colossal ice 
boulders. The ice masses had fallen recently and had 
not yet settled down to form a solid slope ; they were 
precariously poised one on top of another, some in 
imminent danger of toppling over. It was a relief to 
move to the right at its top, towards more open ground. 
We were now in territory which, though carved in 
larger blocks, was in more active movement ; this was 
the “ Atom Bomb ” area. 
We approached a shallow gully dominated by wobbly- 
` looking séracs and split from side to side by gaping 
‘crevasses. Each, at this early stage, could be crossed by 
a leap ог а long stride; but later, аз they changed shape 
and multiplied, two bridges were required in this section. 
The “ Atom Bomb ” area was in constant and audible 
movement. No day passed without some striking 
change occurring, calling for a fresh reconnaissance of 
the route to the shelf where our tents of Camp II were 
pitched. In general, the shel: 
were subsiding, 
movement became more violent. 


inous “ wumph ”— 
y to occur at night. 


emained visible for. 
many days after they had been placed ; 


seen, fixed and upright, deep in $ 
they might disappear for ever. 

It was about 12.30 p-m. when Ang Namgyal and I 
reached Camp II. The tents were empty, but we 
needed to rest and shelter, for a violent wind was 
blowing in gusts down from the Western Cwm. We 
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Taken by the Indian Air Force, this photograph shows 
Р, the route taken by the climbers to reach the summit. 
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crawled in and lay there, perhaps for half an hour, 
before starting to follow the tracks leading upwards. 

About three hundred feet above the tents, we met 
a jubilant trio descending. Ed Hillary and the Georges 
had reached the edge of the Cwm. They were eloquent 
about the dangers ahead and the technical problems 
which they had faced. Although it could not yet be 
certain that we should, even now, find an entrance into 
the Western Cwm, this was indeed great news. Our 
first big problem was solved and we could begin to ex- 
ploit our opportunity, improving the route and sending 
up loads to the top of the Icefall on the date planned 
for this operation to begin—24th April. 


° 
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When Charles Evans and his party moved up to join 
us at our New Base Camp, they brought with them a 
newcomer, James Morris of The Times. Morris had been 
sent to provide a first-hand account of our doings. 

While the rear parties approached Base Camp under 
Evans and Wylie, my party moved up to begin our task 
of improving the route up the Icefall. On the after- 
noon of the second day, 21st April, Mike Westmacott 
and I remained at Camp II for the night, before 
moving up to the top of the Icefall in order to choose a 
site and set up the first tents of Camp ПІ. I had with 
me five Sherpas carrying equipment for this camp, and 
later that evening was joined by Hillary and Band. 

Оп 22nd April we set out, Ed Hillary and George 
Band going ahead to remake and flag the track while 
Mike Westmacott and I escorted the Sherpas at a slower 
pace. There had been a good deal of fresh snow—six 


to nine inches—since we had last gone over this ground, 
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and по signs remained of their earlier route. For the 
two leaders it was a gruelling task, wading knee-deep in 


new snow. Even for my party, more heavily laden and ` 


endeavouring to clear off more snow and stamp out a 
firm track, it was exhausting enough. 

From the tents of Camp II, we travelled for some 
distance through another gully, and then swung steeply 
up to the right to reach the first of many characteristic 
obstacles, a sérac some 250 feet above the tents. We 
had to get on to a square-topped section of ice cliff 
which leaned out from the mountainside, half-detached 
from the parent block. Climbing this with the aid of 
large ice steps and a handline, we dodged round to its 
far side in order to bestride the gap and reach the terrace 
behind it. 

A little farther on there was a huge trough. It must 
have measured at least ‘sixty feet wide, partly filled 
with chunks of bare ice, and with a narrow platform, 
some twenty feet down, which had sunk from the level 
of the terrace on which we stood. Here again a stair- 
case had been cut, and we added a fixed rope to make 
the descent easier. 

The exit was perhaps the most dangerous part of the 
whole journey between Base Camp and the Cwm, for 
the steep slope on the far side of this trough was. 
covered by blocks of ice of all sizes, piled in indescrib- 
able confusion on a wide frontage and extending over 
some 200 feet up the slope. The collapse of any one 
of these would have spelt disaster to a party below. 
But there was no way of avoiding this risk. 

First we had to cross a gaping fissure to reach the 
Jower edge of these menacing boulders at the only 
feasible point, where a thin tongue of ice, unsupported 
from below and attached only to the lower lip of the 
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crevasse, had to be relied upon for three anxious steps 
before it was possible to set foot on the upper edge. 
Three days later I noticed that this fragile bracket had 
disappeared into the blue depths below. I learned that 
it had disintegrated when Bourdillon gave it a light 
prod with his axe. The crevasse itself had widened by 
at least a foot. 

After climbing directly upwards through the danger- 
ous band of wobbly ice blocks we were able to turn left 
in the direction of the Cwm. We were now on the crest 
of the débris from the collapse of the cliffs above us, 
which marked the foot of the west ridge of Nuptse. 
The obvious line was to continue along this shelf, 
threatened though it was by the flanking cliffs, which 
would sooner or later disgorge more ice on to the 
mounting pile ; indeed there was no other way. It led 
upwards in a slanting line, across the tops of countless 
loose ice boulders, until at last it was possible to pass 
through a gap to reach the foot of the first really solid 
line of cliffs at the very brink of the Western Cwm. 

Here the risks were only too obvious, for this is just 
where the Cwm spills into the Icefall, and freshly fallen 
masses bore witness to the sudden change in gradient. 
The cliff is too high and vertical to climb direct at this 
point—it rises forty feet sheer—so we moved round its 
base to the right, passing between the main “ berg ” and 
a large block, about twenty feet high, which had 
recently split off without disintegrating. 

This passage, which we named “the Nutcracker”, 
was particularly unpleasant both on account of the 
peculiarly shaky condition of all the ground at the top 
of the Icefall and the ever-present possibility of another 
slice peeling off the cliff and crushing a party in the act 
of passing through it. 
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There was evidently a hollow space of unknown depth 
beneath the cliff, perhaps because the shelf of ice was 
jutting far out over the underlying rock base. In 
carving a climbable route through it, the ice fragments 
would not merely fall into the dark abyss but would 
set up a prolonged rumbling noise accompanied by 
tremors of the surface, as if an underground train were 
passing beneath our feet. It was an eerie and frighten- 
ing sensation. 

The view round the corner was no more encouraging, 
for the cliff line continued unrelenting, as though to 
force the intruder right under the fire of avalanches 
from Nuptse. But there was one weakness in the ice : 
a narrow, sloping shelf leading to a vertical crack, 
which showed where a huge mass would later become 
detached from the Cwm ice, had been brilliantly led by 
Hillary on the day I had first met them above Camp II. 
Already it was noticeably wider, but, aided by the 
steps he had cut, we found much less trouble than he in 
wriggling up the fifteen feet until our heads appeared 
suddenly and dramatically on to the level shelf above. 

This was the highest point reached so far, but it was 
too near the unreliable edge to make a safe site for 
Camp III. Rather than bring our Sherpas farther, we 
hauled the loads up the cliff at a lower point and went 
on Олив, together with Da Namgyal, to find а good 
spot. 

The plateau which we had reached was itself slowly 

` toppling over the edge, a wide crack dividing it from 
another and higher level of ice; but this was still 
spanned at two points by snow bridges, apparently 
solid. We crossed the more durable of the two and 
found a shallow scoop in a wider area, not immediately 
overlooked by other cliffs. It would do admirably 
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for the camp. The height was about 20,200 feet. 

Impatient to find the answer to the question upper- 
most in our minds, Ed, George and I went straight on . 
for some distance beyond the camp site, to prospect the 
route into the Cwm. 

Would we be confronted by a gap too wide to bridge, 
and, if so, could we climb down and out at the other 
side ? After steering a route around and over a number 
of big crevasses, we were soon stopped by one which 
could be avoided only if we would accept the risk of 
climbing right under the hanging ice adhering to the 
flanks of Everest’s west ridge. By remarkable luck we 
reached it at its narrowest point ; the gap was only 
about sixteen feet. Beyond, the Cwm began to level 
out. ° As far as this, the prospect was encouraging, and 
the next need was to bring up the ladder so as to 
reconnoitre even farther. 


ж ж * 


If I have dealt at some length on the Icefall, it is 
because it loomed so large in our activities on Everest 
and for so long a period. However well prepared the 
track, the frequent movement of men and stores up and 
down it would always be a source of anxiety, and we 
must count ourselves most fortunate that no accident 
occurred during the six weeks while our traffic was upon 
16 

Our Icefall reconnaissance party had done а wonder- 
ful job in forcing and finding this particular route. 


In the Western Cwm 


CHAPTER IV 
STOCK-PILING 


IN London we had calculated that it would take about 
three weeks to lift our stores into the Western Cwm 
before making a bid for the summit. We could not 
know when to expect the Monsoon—the weather fore- 
casts were to be broadcast for us only from Ist May— 
but it was wise to assume the early arrival of bad 
weather. There was, therefore, good reason for us to 
be ready for the final assault by 15th Мау. 

On the evening of 22nd April, I outlined the “ Build- 
пр” plan to all members of the expedition. The period 
was to be divided into two halves. During the first of 
these, we should be occupied mainly with shifting loads 
from Base Camp to Camp III at the top of the Icefall ; 
during the second, the centre of activity would be in the 
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Western Cwm. Between the two periods there would 
be a break for the majority of the party. 

To lift the loads, twenty-eight out of our total of 
thirty-nine Sherpas would be required. They were to 
be divided into four parties, each of seven men ; three 
of these parties were to be engaged during the first 
period in the Icefall and only one in the Gwm. 

After the break, between 3rd and 5th May, three out 
of four teams would be operating up the Cwm, while 
only one would be moving up and down the Icefall. 
These “ Ferries ” should enable us to move the whole 
climbing party up to the Advance Base (i.e. Camp IV) 
by 14th May, and to establish a depot of stores at a 
Camp V at the foot of the Lhotse Face, ready for 
carrying to the South Col. ; 


* * * 


Next morning, on 23rd April, Charles Wylie set out 
with a party of Sherpas carrying an awkward load of 
12-foot poles. His task was to bridge all the big gaps 
as far as Camp II, and to release the ladder sections 
which had been laid temporarily over some of these, so 
that they should be available for the major crevasse 
above Camp III. 

He had an adventurous day. Having spanned with 
big logs the chasm over which two sections of the ladder 
had previously been placed, he went across this narrow 
and much less convenient bridge—only ‘two poles 
lashed together with rope. Following him was Pasang 
Dorji, a shy lad whose normal job was assisting 
Thondup, our cook; he had begged to try his hand at 
more exciting work. Halfway across, the void beneath 
him doubtless began to prey on Pasang’s mind. The 
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inevitable happened. Helurched sideways and dropped 
like a stone into the abyss. 

Charles had perhaps some premonition of this, for he 
had just bidden Pasang leave behind his load. Both 
he and the Sherpa whose turn it would be to cross next 
had, of course, taken the normal climbing precaution of 
belaying the-rope over their ice-axes, buried deeply in 
the snow. Nevertheless, Charles had an exhausting time 
hauling with all his strength on the торе before Pasang 
arrived, breathless and very frightened, at the far edge 
of the crevasse. 

He finally landed, flopping on the snow, in Charles’s 
words, “ПКе a dead seal”. Both he and his rescuer 
remained in this position for some minutes to recover 7 
it had been а remarkable feat of strength on the part of 
the leader. 

Only a short distance above, Charles was startled to 
see another “ горе” of three Sherpas, led by Annullu, 
an experienced man, hurtling down a steep slope above 
him. Fortunately they came to rest without being 
swallowed up by one of the many waiting crevasses. 
Annullu had broken a crampon, but had decided with 
Jaunty confidence that not only could he climb up these 
ice slopes with one crampon, but could safely continue 
to lead his rope. . 

Accidents were not confined to the Sherpas, nor were 
they necessarily due to inexperience, 
to Base Camp on 26th April, Ed Hillary had a narrow 
escape in company with Tenzing. While descending 

) area, he jumped down one of the 
several big “ steps ” dividing crevasses in that zone of 
constant movement. The whole mass of ice on which 
he landed collapsed beneath him and he fell towards a 
crevasse below. That no harm came of it was due to 
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the foresight and skill of Tenzing, who was strongly 
placed against a slip on the part of his companion and 
held him brilliantly on the rope. 

The task of entering and finding a route up to the 
head of the Western Cwm, was undertaken by Charles 
Evans, Tenzing, Ed Hillary and myself. Ed was 
already at Camp III, so the remaining three of us went 
up there on the morning of 24th April. 

The track as far as Camp II was a most fatiguing 
struggle. It was snowing as we plodded on our way 
and this continued for the rest of that day. We 
reached the camp very tired and decided to spend the 
night there. In spite of Ed’s efforts in stamping out 
the track through deep new snow on 24th April, our 
party had another hard struggle up to Camp III next 
day. 

от Camp III, Ed, Charles Evans and I started 
upwards at four o’clock that afternoon, followed by 
Tenzing and Wilfrid Noyce, to consider the prospects 
of forcing our way into the Cwm. We took with us 
three ladder sections to bridge the big crevasse. Putting 
them together at the 16-foot gap, we lowered the ladder 
carefully across and crawled over one at a time. 

There still remained many obstacles, yet unseen, to 
getting up the Cwm, let alone the mountain, but some- 
how this moment when we stood together on the far 
side of that crevasse made a special impression on me. 
It symbolized our entry into the Western Cwm. We 
felt sure we were through. 


* * * 


Aided by sleeping pills, I slept well that first night at 
over 20,000 feet, untroubled by the rumbling avalanches 
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which peeled off the cliffs below the Lho La. April 
26th was a brilliant morning, and we were all in great 
spirits as we made our way into the Cwm. The 
reconnaissance party with Evans and myself led on’ 
one rope, followed by Hillary and Tenzing. After 
them came Gregory and Noyce with their Sherpas, 
carrying the stores for Advance Base and beyond. 

It was brilliantly fine—indeed it would soon be 
stiflingly hot. New snow sparked dazzlingly in the 
sun, but it was a foot deep here in the Cwm and we did 
not have easy going: 
` At about 12.30 p-m., after a three and а half hours’ 
journey from Camp III, we reached a point beneath 
a prominent snow shoulder, on the west ridge of 
Everest, where the Swiss had placed their Camp ТУ last 
autumn, and spent a happy hour digging. Numerous 
containers of various shapes and sizes were seen half- 
buried beneath the winter snow. Bacon, wafer bread, 
cheese, jam, pemmican, porridge, chocolate, milk 
powder, solid “ Meta ” fuel—all these were brought to 
light. The food and delicacies would be useful to 
supplement our own rations and provide a welcome 
variety. 

The weather had already closed in as we descended 
the Cwm that afternoon. The Е erry party had carried 
their loads to within about three-quarters of an hour’s 
walk of Camp IV, and had therefore done very well on 
this, their first trip up the Cwm. We found them in 
excellent’ form when we returned to Camp III, proud 
of being ¢hosen for the High Level work, and ready for 
the “ carry * оп the next day. Indeed, there was no 
lack of stores for them to take, The two Low Level 
parties had piled their cargoes outside the tents, and 
had already gone down, for they would also have to 
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turn round and return to Camp П next morning. 

So the work went on, day after day, for nine days. 
At the end of this time, each Low Level team had made 
no fewer than five complete trips to Camp III and back, 
staying regularly at Camp II for the night. The High 
Level men had made six long journeys to and from 

Camp IV. 
` Always the morning heat, both in the Icefall and the 
Cwm, was stifling, inducing a heavy feeling of lethargy, 
known as “ glacier lassitude”, Each day fresh snow 
fell; each morning the track, wiped out overnight, had 
to be remade. ` Floundering in loose snow was exacting 
work, especially in the Icefall, where with a false step 
one was likely to slip between two blocks of ice, 
perhaps waist deep, and have to struggle out en- 
cumbered by а 40-1. load. 

By 2nd May we had moved about ninety loads, each 
weighing an average of 40 lb., to Camp ПІ. Of these 
about forty-five loads had been carried to, or on the 
way to Camp IV, or Advance Base. It was strenuous 
and anxious work for all, and especially for the Sherpas. 
It was frightening for some of the novices. Yet there 
was no complaint. Our Ferry trains and their guards 
had well earned their rest on 2nd May. 


Camp VII on the Lhotse Face 


CHAPTER V 
LHOTSE FACE: ONE 


WHILE the work of ferrying loads came to a temporary 
Stop in the early days of May, an event of great signifi- 
cance was in progress. This was a reconnaissance of the 
Lhotse Face, the third Major reconnaissance to be 
undertaken in the course of our expedition. In fact, 
this excursion was also a dress rehearsal for Everest, for 
_ experiments were to be carried out in the use of both 
types of oxygen. apparatus at higher altitudes than 
had been possible hitherto, 

The main reconnaissance party, using Closed-Circuit 
oxygen, consisted of Charles Evans and Tom Bour- 
dillon. Charles Wylie and Michael Ward would be in 
support of them, using Open-Circuit equipment. To 
carry the loads for the party, the seven élite Sherpas 
were to participate, and Charles Wylie would have an 
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opportunity of watching the performance of these men; 
his team-elect for the Assault. 

Оп 1st May, Charles Evans, Tom Bourdillon and I 
went up the Cwm to establish Camp IV—so far it was 
no more than a dump of stores—on our way to get to 
grips with the Lhotse Face. With us were six of the 
seven élite Sherpas, one having fallen ill on the previous 
day. Everyone in the party was carrying a heavy load, 
but we eventually reached Camp IV in two and half 
hours. The Sherpas returned to Camp III the same 
afternoon in order to carry further stores required for 
the reconnaissance. 

Camp IV provided a perfect viewpoint for an exami- 
nation of the Lhotse Face. Sited in a sheltered hollow, 
close beneath the immense cliffs falling from the summit 
ridge of Everest, the camp was within a mile of the 
head of the Cwm, and even at this distance, the wall 
enclosing the head of the Cwm—the Lhotse Face— 
seemed to be on a huge scale, the prospect of climbing 
it almost desperate. 

A vast expanse of steep snow, bared in places by the 
wind to reveal long streaks of shining ice, its smooth 
uniformity broken by two significant features, faced us. 
Taking its origin directly from the wide opening of the 
South Col, a rib of rock stands out from the face, falling 
obliquely from left to right, and flattening into the snow 
surface at about half height. This was christened by 
the Swiss the “ Eperon des Genevois ” and called by us 
the “ Geneva бриг”. There 15 neither shelf nor change 
of gradient on which to place a tent along the flanks of 
this spur, and the rocks themselves are uncomfortably 
steep. 

ЕЕ ег to the right and directly beneath the turreted 
top of Lhotse, the surface of the Face is again inter- 
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rupted by а succession of shallow, shelving terraces, 
separated by crevasses and steep ice walls. This, 
known, as the Lhotse glacier, starts about 3,000 feet 
below Lhotse’s summit, or some two-thirds of the way 
up towards the South Col from the head of the Cwm. 
Except in the area where this Lhotse glacier spills into 
the Cwm, the Face itself is severed from the steepening 
upper slopes of the Cwm by a horizontal crevasse, 
which skirts its foot. 

Evidently the most direct way to attain the Col is to 
force a crossing over this crevasse and make for the 
Geneva Spur, climbing by the slopes on one or other of 
its flanks. But the slope is unrelentingly steep and 
much of it is ice-covered. There is virtually no natural 
resting-place for a tent between the Cwm and the Col, 
over a height of 4,000 feet. 

By contrast with this, the Lhotse glacier provides a 
Succession of giant “ steps”, each liable to hold deep 
snow, each only to be reached by climbing up a steep 
or vertical ice-wall: frequent deviations have to be 
made to find the least difficult passages. It leads 
towards Lhotse ; at its highest point, therefore, a 
long traverse must be made away to the left, towards 
the Geneva Spur, in order to reach the Col. It is thus 
a considerably longer route. 

Comparing the two alternatives before us, one point 
stood out—the absolute need to make at least one 
resting-place for the night in the eventual journey to the 
South Col. In this way, the ascent could be made in 
two stages ; indeed we might need to find two camp 
sites and break the j ourney into three stages. This was 
due to the difficulties of the climbing, combined with 
the altitude at which these difficulties must be tackled — 
from 22,000 to 26,000 feet. Only by discovering a 
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This diagram illustrates the difficulties involved in climbing 
from the. Western Cwm to the South Col, from which the 
final assaults were launched 5 


route via the more devious Lhotse’ glacier could such 
resting-places be found. The Lhotse Face recon- 
naissance party was expected to find the best way пр. 
the Lhotse glacier ; they hoped to find the camp sites 
used by the Swiss in their autumn attempt, but it was 
not by any means certain that they would follow in 


detail the route taken by our predecessors. 
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We continued upwards оп 2nd May, still using 
oxygen. It was sultry and the heat seemed almost 
unbearable in our masks; as usual, we were sinking 
deep into new snow, and were now climbing over un- 
trodden ground. A second and final “ step”, or small 
Icefall, defends the last hollow at the head of the Cwm, 
but by keeping to the north side of the glacier it was 
easy to dodge this obstacle, and we were scarcely 
troubled by crevasses. 

Above this “ step”, and standing midway between 
the direct line of the South Col and the summit of 
Lhotse, we found traces of the Swiss Camp У: a few 
sticks marking the limits of the camp and several food 
boxes half-hidden in the snow. We had taken two 
hours, about twice as long as the average time required 
to make the journey later оп. The height of this camp 
was approximately 22,000 feet. 

We now examined the foot of the Face and chose a 
point away to the right where a shelf running up and 
across an ice step seemed to afford lodgment on the 
steep slopes above; it seemed a weak link in the 
defences. Long before we reached this, it began 
snowing heavily and our pace became even slower. 
For the first time while using oxygen equipment I 
experienced a feeling of effort and had to rest fairly 
frequently when taking my turn to lead; indeed we 
were all reduced to much the same state. 

One and a half hours after leaving the Swiss Camp У, 
we had climbed the first steep rise above the foot of the 
Lhotse Face, finally cutting steps up bare ice to reach a 
typical terrace, which was dominated by a big ice wall, 
partly overhanging. It might have been no more than 
600 feet above Camp V, for we had averaged, even at 
this moderate altitude, less than 500 feet an hour. 
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The traverse which we had seen from below started 
Jeftwards from this ‘point, and we rested for a while. 
The weather was now very bad. The Cwm was filled 
with heavy clouds. From where we sat, the ground 
was so steep above that it was not possible to discern 
the line which we had selected from below. It seemed 
best to return rather than expend effort which it would 
be better to reserve for the main reconnaissance in the 
following days. We had removed our masks and the 
lack of oxygen was very marked in its effects. 

Going down towards the Cwm, my oxygen bottle was 
soon empty, and Tom removed it as well as the soda 
lime canister to lighten the load. Charles Evans like- 
wise threw away his bottle and canister soon after- 
wards. Both of us were very tired, and I found it was 
a great effort even to place one foot in front of the 
‘other. Tom still had a reserve of oxygen and continued 
to use his set; he was therefore in better shape than 
we, but it was a very weary party which reached Camp 
ТУ at about 4 o’clock that afternoon. 

The whole reconnaissance party moved up to Camp 
V on 3rd May. I left them with instructions to estab- 
lish a camp а5 high as possible on the Lhotse Face, and 
from there the Closed-Circuit party would push on next 
day. It was hoped that they might reach the top of 
the Lhotse glacier and be able to inspect at close 
quarters Ше beginning of the traverse towards the 
Geneva Spur; this part of the route had seemed to me 
to be a danger point for avalanches. 

In view of the great effort which we had had to make 
in reaching a point but little above the foot of the Face, 
I stressed that the whole operation should be limited 
to forty-eight hours; we decided that the reconnais- 
sance party should be back at Base Camp by 6th May. 

5 
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Т then left them in this camp, our highest so far, and 
returned with three Sherpas who were unwell, first to 
Camp IV and then to Camp II, arriving at dusk. We 
spent the night there before descending to Base Camp 
on 4th May; the Lhotse Face Reconnaissance was. 
safely launched and we must now await their report. 


* * * 


The weather continued to be dismally Бай; more 
snow piled up in the Cwm as Charles Evans’ party 
started up the Face on 4th May. Instead of following 
the possible lead on the right flank which we had 
inspected, they moved over to the left at the prompting 
of Ang Temba, who remembered the Swiss route. 

It all looked most unpromising: steep, bulging 
séracs hanging over the topmost terrace of the Cwm, 
beneath the Lhotse glacier. There was one possibility 
—a gully slanting diagonally to the right, set at a high. 
angle and filled with thigh-deep, powdery snow. 
Charles Evans chanced to see a piece of thin rope on 
the surface and, pulling it, revealed a handline ; it was 
the beginning of the Swiss autumn route. They 
struggled up it. Vertical ice then forced them to 
traverse left and round another bulge, up between 
further ice cliffs, always on exceedingly steep ground. 

On the way up Ward, climbing on Open-Circuit 
equipment with Evans, complained of breathing diffi- 
culties. On examining his set, Bourdillon discovered 
that he was getting only just over one litre a minute 


instead of four. He was found to be in some distress. 


and nothing could be done about the fault, so Ward 
stopped to await the return of those who would later 
be descending to Camp V. 
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For a.time they were able to climb directly upwards, 
breasting a gully whose angle rose to over fifty degrees, 
until, at the moment when it became too steep, they 
could make an awkward step out to the right, on to 
another terrace and along it. 

Then a short ice chimney, indicated by more Swiss 
горе pegged into the ice by pitons, led them by a zigzag 
movement up and across some of the steepest ground 
yet encountered, first right, then a long swing back . 
and up to the left. They cleared a thick layer of loose, 
unreliable snow overlying the ice as they went, in order 
to cut steps. It was extremely exhausting, especially 
for Bourdillon, who was then in the lead. 

At this very time while they were engaged upon this 
severe passage there was a minor crisis, serious enough 
in the circumstances. As Tom Bourdillon was clearing 
away the snow and cutting steps in the ice beneath it, 
he heard a faint shout : “ I am getting no oxygen.” It 
was Charles Wylie, immediately behind him on the rope, 
crouched over his axe and obviously in difficulties. 

Here was an awkward situation. On such steep: 
ground there was no security ; it was no easy matter 
to turn round in his steps and return to see what was 
wrong ; nor was it easy for Charles, delicately balanced 
and breathless as he was, to swing his heavy equipment 
off his back to find out the cause. Yet it was done. 
Charles’s oxygen bottle was empty. His mask re- 
moved, he was for some moments in distress, gasping in 
the thin air after being for so long dependent on his 
oxygen supply. In a little while, however, though still 
decidedly groggy, he managed to continue, very slowly 
now. | 

They were in sight of a tiny shelf just above, on which 
were the tattered remains of a tent and signs of other 
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equipment. This was the Swiss Camp VI. They 
struggled up to it, cleared a space and pitched their 
own tent upon it. Leaving the food, oxygen and other 
equipment for their stay, Wylie and the Sherpas now 
turned and went down to find Ward, who was suffering 
badly from anoxia.* The weary little party plodded 
very slowly back to Camp V, leaving Bourdillon and 
Evans alone on the Lhotse Face. . 

At Camp VI, Evans and Bourdillon made a most 
valuable discovery. Four charged oxygen bottles, 
mentioned by the Swiss but believed to be at their 
Camp VII higher up the Lhotse Face, had been found 
in good condition at Camp VI. Among their tasks had 
been that of looking for Swiss stores, and Tom Bour- 
dillon had been prepared for this treasure. With the 
aid of adaptors which had been manufactured specially 
for us by our oxygen assembly firm, and other tools 
which he had found at Camp V, he broached these 
bottles. Thanks to this, he and Charles Evans spent 
a restful night there, sleeping with the aid of oxygen, 
while still leaving enough to be useful for later opera- 
tions in the Assault. 

With Ward still feeling the after-effects of his un- 
pleasant experience, Charles Wylie returned, this time 
without oxygen, to Camp VI on 5th May with Ang 
Temba and Pemba, while Bourdillon and Evans pushed 
on up the Face. The snow and weather conditions 
were alike atrocious. 

Even on the short slopes the deep snow appeared to 
be unstable, and both felt that there was a considerable 
risk of starting avalanches. Moreover, they could not 
get a clear view of their whereabouts owing to poor 
visibility, for it was snowing. They were probably 

* The ill-effects of lack of oxygen 
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little short of 24,000 feet when they decided to turn 
back. No very definite point had been reached, but in 
the circumstances there was no advantage and con- 
siderable danger in pushing the reconnaissance farther 
than this. \ 

It was in fact a fine effort апа а useful one. Clearly 
the Lhotse Face would be as tough a problem as we 
had expected and much time must be devoted to the 
tasks of preparing a route upwards, establishing camps 
and getting up stores destined for these and the highest 
camps on and above the Col. 

Equally valuable was the experience gained in the use 
of oxygen, particularly the still experimental Closed- 
Circuit type. When I questioned the users two days. 
later at Base Camp, they both surprised me by their 
enthusiasm; after our common experiences in the 
Cwm I had not expected this. However, in the colder 
weather and at the greater height, it had given a very 
satisfactory performance. Charles Wylie was well 
pleased with those of the special Sherpas who had been 
able to continue after their comrades had fallen sick, 
and it looked as if we had a choice of outstanding men 
for the final phase. 


Our Base Camp . 


CHAPTER VI 


THE PLAN 


CHARLES Evans’s party got back to Base Camp on the 
evening of 6th May, tired but with a certain air of 
‘assurance, which momentarily surprised me when I 
learned of the appalling conditions on the Face and the 
height, under 24,000 feet, at which they had been 
stopped. 

I soon realized, however, that they had very good 
cause to be satisfied and proud of their achievement in 
face of the handicaps of weather and bad snow. In- 
deed, the information they were able to give made it 
possible for me to complete our plan for the coming 
assault. 

I asked all the climbing party to assemble in the 
Mess tent néxt morning so that I might outline the 
programme. Just before this meeting, Ed Hillary, 
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Charles Evans and I sat in the morning sunshine още 
side Tom Bourdillon’s oxygen shanty to exchange 
views on the plan. } 

For some weeks we had known that, while we must 
always remain capable of making a third and last 
attempt should this become necessary, our resources in, 
men and material would allow us to make only two, 
consecutive Assaults ; if these failed, we would have 
+o wait for some days in order to recover our strength, 
and replenish our camps. Two successive. Assaults, 
then, it was to be. “How should they be launched and 
what oxygen equipment should we use ? 

It had long been realized, in theory at least, that the 
advantage of the Closed-Circuit system was the greater 
endurance it conferred on the climber ; that is, of being 
able to climb for a longer time with a given supply of 
oxygen than a colleague using a similar bottle would be 
able to do with the Open-Circuit system. There was 
also a good chance that, at very great heights, the 
Closed-Circuit user might move appreciably faster, 
despite the weight of his set. It was hoped that with 
the Closed-Circuit system the summit might be reached 
directly from a camp on the South Col, 3,000 feet below 
and about a mile distant. ? ine 

In contrast with this, there was virtually no hope of 
reaching the top on the Open-Circuit apparatus. without 
setting up a further camp. И endurance was appreci+ 
ably less and, while still enjoying great advantage over 
a man without oxygen, the climber must expect: to 
move more and more slowly as he rose higher. 

There were, in effect, only two acceptable alternative 
combinations in this “two up” plan. Either we 
must send up two assault parties each using Open- 
Circuit equipment, or one party -must use the 
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Closed-Circuit type and the other Ше Ореп-Сігсші. 

Whichever system was adopted, the main features 
‘of both types of assault would follow а common pattern. 
The Summit parties should each be two in number ; 
and each party must be supported by other climbers. 
below, helping to carry the loads, ready to receive them 
on return from their climb, and capable of going to their 
help in emergency. The second Assault must follow 
within twenty-four hours. Thus the second party 
would, in a sense, be in support of the first. 

Both Assault parties would start from Advance: 
Base—which was to be our present Camp IV at 21,200: 
feet—and climb to the South Col at 26,000 feet. This 
would take three days: first, to Camp V at the foot of 
the Lhotse Расе; the next day to a camp half-way up- 
the Face of Lhotse—at that time we referred to this as. 
the Lhotse Face Camp ; from there, on Ше third day, 
to the Col where another camp would be set up. 

We proposed to use oxygen only from Camp V.. 
From that point onwards, both the summit parties. 
would use oxygen for climbing. Also, the camps. 
above the Cwm would have bottles of “ night oxygen ”; 
equipped with a special light mask, the summit climber 
would be able to take oxygen at a low rate of flow 
(one litre per minute) during the night. In this way, 
he would be able to sleep more restfully and withstand 
the cold better. 

All these main points had long been settled. Details. 
of the loads had been prepared for both plans, and only 
two matters remained for me to decide on the morning 
of 7th May: which of the two plans to adopt, and the 
tasks to be carried out by each member of the climbing 
party. These were the matters which Ed Hillary, 
Charles Evans and I discussed in the growing heat of 
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that memorable day. Our deliberations were brief, 
for we found ourselves in complete agreement. We 
walked over to the Mess tent and everyone gathered 
within. 


* * * 


` There was an atmosphere of expectancy and tension. 
This was, after all, one of the moments everyone had 
been waiting for. It was the biggest event before the 
bid for the summit itself. The occasion had an in- 
escapably personal interest : “ What is my job to Бе?” 

I looked briefly at each of my companions before 
starting to speak. Some were sitting on boxes, others 
lying on their sleeping-bags ; James Morris was waiting 
to make notes from which he would write an important 
dispatch for his newspaper ; Tenzing was near me, at 
the entrance to the big tent. In the mind of everyone 
` there was this unanswered question: “ What 15 my job 
tobe?” It was still and sultry. 

The main points which I had to make were as follows. 
We would continue the work of building up the stores 
so as to be ready to make our attempts at any time 
after 13th May. During this period there was a great 
deal of work to be done in preparing a route up the 
Lhotse Face, which would probably take longer than we 
had thought earlier. 

We would use the Closed-Circuit/Open-Circuit plan. 
The Closed-Circuit attempt would be made first because 
it was quicker and more economical ; if it succeeded it 
might not be necessary to make another attempt— 
indeed the weather might not last long enough for both— 
and a camp on the South-East ridge might thus be 
made unnecessary. This first Assault was to be made 
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by Tom Bourdillon and Charles Evans, now so success- 
ful in partnership and well versed in the handling of 
this equipment. „ Wishing to be in position on the Col 
throughout both assaults, I decided to attach myself, 
with two Sherpas, as support to the first pair. Un- 
fortunately as will be seen later (p. 122) I was unable to 
remain on the Col during the second assault. 

In speaking about this- Closed-Circuit- attempt, -I 
made it clear that because of the experimental nature 
of the equipment and the great distance to be covered, 
partly over ground which we had not been able to see, 
the primary objective would be the South Peak. Only 
if the oxygen apparatus and supply were satisfactory, 
the weather fair and the terrain between the South Peak 
and the summit such as to allow them time to get there 
and back safely, should they attempt to go farther. 

This leading team would. be followed immediately by 
Tenzing and Hillary using the Open-Circuit equipment ; 
they had by now established their claim beyond any’ 
doubt. This second summit party would have a 
support group consisting of Gregory with three of the 
élite Sherpas whom we had trained and kept in reserve 
for this special purpose.* We would follow the advice 
given me by Norton and Longstaff, our very special 
responsibility being that of carrying the last camp up 
the South-East ridge to the highest possible point, 

Assuming that there were no hitches in the progress 
of these parties from the Cwm to the Col, the second 
party should arrive on the Col on the same day as the 
Closed-Circuit pair came down after reaching, or 
attempting to reach, the summit. We could then 

-decide whether to continue with the second attempt. 


* As will be seen later (see p. 127) the Support group for the second summit 
“party consisted of Gregory, Lowe and one Sherpa. 
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It was my hope that it would be made in any case. It 
would take place over a period of two days, the first day 
being spent in taking a tent and stores for one night as. 
high as possible up the ridge towards the South. Peak. 

But there was much to be done before these final 
assaults were launched. ИЕ 

First we must stock our Camp IV with stores suffi- 
cient to enable us to await an opportunity offered by 
the weather. At the same time, we must place the 
stores required for the Assault at Camp У. The exact 
amounts and their weights were already known, and 
consequently the number of High Altitude Sherpas 
required was established. At least twelve men were 
` needed, and reserves must be added. These would 
climb in two teams, each under the leadership of a 
member of the climbing party. The two leaders 
chosen for this most important part of the Assault plan 
were Charles Wylie and Wilfrid Noyce. 

Before even the South Col “ ШЕ” could begin, there 
was yet another task to be done : the preparation of a 
route up the Lhotse Face, at least as far as the traverse 
from the head of the Lhotse Glacier leftwards towards 
the Geneva Spur. Some idea of the magnitude of this 
problem had been given us as a result of the recon- 
naissance, but on 7th May we had still not realized its 
true difficulty. ; : 

This assignment I had decided to give to George 
Lowe, a master of ice-craft, with George Band and Mike 
Westmacott and four of our best Sherpas to assist him. 
This team, except for Westmacott, was already at 
Camp Ш and therefore half-way to the foot of the 
Face; their work must begin at once if it were to be 
completed by 15th May, and their place at Camp III 
must be taken by others. 
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Ed Hillary and I would go up the following day, Ed 
to lead the main Ferry party on its journeys between 
Camp III and Camp IV, I with four men to be chosen 
from those at Camp III, to take station at Camp IV and 
start to move loads to the site of the Swiss Camp V. 
For the time being, Gregory and Tenzing would con- 
tinue to conduct the Low Level Ferries in the Icefall. 
The reconnaissance party were due to go down to. 
Lobuje for a well-merited rest. 

These many tasks absorbed practically the whole of 
the climbing party. This was ambitious, as it assumed 
complete fitness on the part of everyone in order to 
have the best chance of success. I had one reserve: 
from outside the climbing party proper—Michael Ward. 
During the Assault itself it was important that Michael 
should remain at Base in case of casualties from frost- 
bite, exhaustion or other causes. But in the pre- 
liminary stages he might be very useful to replace tired 
or sick men. 

Т was anxious not to stay longer on the mountain than 
we must. If the weather went on being as bad in mid- 
May as it had been for the past month, and if the 
weather forecasts predicted a continuation of this. 
state of affairs, we should probably withdraw off the 
mountain, until there was an improvement. 

Thus was the plan unfolded; and it seemed to me 
that the air of expectancy and tension had now been 
replaced by one of confidence and satisfaction. Doubts. 
about the future intentions had been removed ; every- 
one knew the course we were steering, and what his. 
particular task was to be. 

The conference was over and we dispersed. 

Yet this mood of optimism was tempered by serious 
concern next evening. At the time of the 5 p.m. wire- 
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less call I spoke to George Lowe, telling him of the 
intended arrival next day of Ed Hillary and myself to 
take over from him. George had a tale of woe to 
unfold. 

“ Hallo, John at Base—this is George Lowe at 11— 
George Band is ill—bad throat and temperature—has 
been laid up all today—iittle chance of his recovering 
up here—he ought to go right down as soon as possible 
—Over.” 

So our spearhead on the Lhotse Face was already one 
man‘short; for some days at any rate neither Mike 
Ward, just back from the reconnaissance, nor any other 
member of the party, could be spared to make up the 
numbers. I agreed at once that George Band should 
‘come down to recuperate at Lobuje. 

George went on : “ Got to IV at midday after plug- 
ging solidly since half-past eight—it began to snow an 
hour after we set out—got off again soon after twelve— 
followed steps half a mile, then wind and snow so heavy 
all tracks went—impossible to see flags sixty yards 
apart—Topkie fell down a crevasse—some Sherpas 
panicked, but not good old Dawa Thondup—Gompu 
was absolutely finished—everyone iced up and lost— 
snow nearly knee-deep—we were casting all the time 
for flags—Hunt’s Gully crossing was tough—crawled 
over the ladder and staggered back to III—all of us 
dead beat.” 

1 asked George to give everyone at Camp ПТа day’s 
rest to recover from this ordeal. 

Tt already began to look as if we might not have 
enough men to carry through the plan. This was the 
beginning of a period of mounting anxiety for us all. 


“Оп the Lhotse Face 


CHAPTER VII · 
LHOTSE FACE: TWO 


As the work of building up our final stores went on 
through the Icefall in this first fortnight of May, Camp 
П itself, sited in an apparently peaceful zone amid the 
surrounding turmoil, became unsafe. The noises of 
underground movement increased in frequency and 
eeriness ; splits appeared in the ice beneath the tents 
during one anxious night. After that the porters pre- 
ferred to carry their loads directly to Camp III and 
descend again to Base in one day, great though this 
effort was, rather than make the overnight stop in the 
Icefall. 

This was nevertheless a depressing period, for the 
weather, which had been bad for the past four weeks, 
relentlessly went on hindering our preparations. If 
anything, it got worse. | 
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On то and ттїһ May it snowed heavily from about 
midday until after dark, leaving a mantle of snow over 
afoot deep. This had to be ploughed through in the in- 
tense heat which filled the Cwm each morning, unrelieved 
by the faintest breeze. On the second of these days, Ed 
Hillary’s party took four and a half hours between 
Camp ИТ and IV, a journey which in fair conditions. 
would be covered by а laden man in under three hours. 

Above us on the Face of Lhotse, George Lowe was 
waist-deep in loose and dangerous snow. Considering 
everything, the cheerful willingness of everyone—and 
especially our Sherpas—was amazing. Еуегез 5. 
weapon of weather slowed’ us down but did not hold 
us up. 

Then there was a change, dramatically sudden. We 
had heard of it through the weather broadcasts but had 
hardly dared to credit it. The snow showers ceased ; 
the afternoons remained clear. The long trail up: 
through the Icefall and the Cwm to the foot of the 
Lhotse Face became a well-worn path ; parties moved 
up and down it more speedily, with far less toil and 
trouble than before. In fact, the whole outlook 
brightened, for the news from George Гомез party on 
the Face was at that stage most encouraging. 


te ape 


George had gone up to Camp V on the afternoon of 
той May, accompanied by four of our best Sherpas : 
Da Tensing, Ang Nyima, Gyaljen and Ang Namgyal. 
The Sherpas’ task would be to replenish Lowe and 
Westmacott with stores at their temporary camp on the 
Lhotse Face and, later, to bring up baggage required to 
stock the Swiss Camp VII, which was to be the half-way 
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house during the Assault period for parties on their’ 
way to and from the South Col. 

The first step was to establish himself at the Swiss 
Camp VI, from which he could move both upwards and 
downwards, stamping out a track, cutting steps and 
fixing ropes as handlines on the steepest ground. He 
and his Sherpas moved up there on 11th Мау. Con- 
ditions were most difficult, for new snow once again lay 
deeply on the route. The ascent of 600 feet from the 
beginning of the steep slope to the camp site took the 
party five and a half hours—little more than тоо feet of 
upward progress per hour. 

As Westmacott had not*arrived at Сатр V when 
George Lowe left, he had asked Ang Nyima, the most 
skilled and experienced of his team, to remain with him 
at Camp УТ; the others descended to the lower camp. 
Both Lowe and Ang Nyima were very tired after this 
gruelling experience and settled down at once to sleep. 
They slept for fifteen hours. 

For the next few days the Lhotse Face party worked 
on two levels. George and Ang Nyima operated from 
Camp VI, improving or renewing the track downwards, 
and forcing a route gradually farther up towards the 
top of the Lhotse Glacier. Westmacott, with the three 
remaining Sherpas, was based on Camp V. He would 
50 up to or towards Camp VI, carrying George’s daily 
needs of food, fuel, rope and pitons, and gradually 
shifting assault stores to that camp. 

The really dreadful weather which so afflicted us 
lower down the line of communication was, ап even 
greater trial to this spearhead party, operating on 
unprepared and much more difficult ground and doing 
so in a more rarefied atmosphere. 

I went up to Camp VI after completing a F erry trip 
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to V on 13th May. Michael Westmacott was at the 
lower camp when I arrived ; his condition was much 
worse than when I had seen him three days before, and 
although he had started out with the utmost determina- 
tion each day, he had not yet had the strength to reach 
Camp VI himself. It was obvious that he was ap- 
proaching a state of exhaustion. Yet he insisted on 
accompanying me on this occasion. 

Equally praiseworthy was the devoted work and 
skilful climbing of the Sherpas, in particular Da 
Tensing and Ang Namgyal, who had gone on to Camp 
VI each day on their own, taking exceptionally heavy 
loads to make up for the weakness in numbers of the 
carrying team. 

Taking Ang Namgyal with me, I went up through the 
deep overnight snow—there was no sign of a track— 
followed by Mike and Da Tensing. We were very tired 
when, two and half hours later, we reached George and 
Ang Nyima, who that day were busy clearing snow from 
the final steep ice slope below their camp, cutting 
bucket-sized steps and fixing a stout hand-rail of 
manilla rope to replace the frail and weathered Swiss 
cords. They were both in splendid heart. 

On returning that evening I sent a message to Base 
Camp for Wilfrid Noyce and, later, Michael Ward to 
come up, in order to reinforce George’s party. It was 
evident that the Lhotse Face was an even tougher 
proposition than we had expected it to be. 

On 14th May, George and Ang Nyima went up 1,000 
feet in fine weather and discovered the Swiss Camp VII. 
That evening I was able to tell George on-the air of the 
reinforcement plan ; in reply he spoke enthusiastically 
of his success that day and of his future intentions. He 
proposed to rest next day—it would be the sixth since 
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his arrival at Camp V—and оп the following day climb 
onwards to Ше Тор of Ше Lhotse glacier and inspect— 
perhaps also prepare a route across—the Traverse. 
After that—well, although he may not have said so, 
it could easily be guessed what was in the mind of the 
irrepressible George. It was to be nothing short of 
the South Col. It was a cheering message and must 
have set everyone thinking, as it did in my case, that 
we were virtually on top already. 

George Lowe’s optimism had not taken into account 
the hazards of high altitude. On the night of Wilfrid’s 
arrival at Camp VI, they both took a dose of sleeping 
pills. Next day Wilfrid noticed his companion was 
bemused, and had to pummel him into activity before 
starting, He became more and more concerned as 
George, moving extremely slowly, climbed towards the 
site of Camp VII, apparently half asleep; they took two 
and a half hours to cover 600 feet. George actually 
dropped into a sort of stupor several times on the move, 
and, during a pause for rest and food,-Wilfrid found him 
asleep with a sardine hanging half out of his mouth— 
and George is fond of sardines! 

It was obviously unwise to continue in this state, 
and the party turned back—to the dismay of the 
watchers in the Cwm below. On arrival at the tents 
of Camp V, George dropped off into a coma until the 
following day. 

The ill-effects had completely worn off by morning 
and the pair went far to make amends for this mis- 
fortune. Not only did they arrive at Camp VII, but 
their delighted spectators observed them in the after- 
noon emerging from behind the sérac which conceals 
that camp and continuing upwards for over 600 feet. 

This was splendid progress and we waited full of hope 
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for a triumphal advance on the following day. Ву 
this time Mike Ward had arrived to join George, 
replacing a reluctant Wilfrid Noyce. 

But our hopes were dashed when, on Ше r8th, three 
climbers, one of them Da Tensing, started out from 
Camp VII only to turn back at a point but little higher 
than that reached before. This was bitter indeed, and 
in our state of tension we found it hard to understand. 

Later we learned that the wind was very severe— 
indeed, we could hear it from our sheltered position, 
roaring higher up like a train. When they had at last 
ventured out, Michael Ward, tired after his climb the 
day before, had suffered severely with cold feet, and 

. later George had a slightly frost-bitten hand. In the 
circumstances they had done well to start out at all. 

The drama of the Lhotse Face continued unabated. 
It was now т9 May and the tenth day of the struggle. 
The winds continued to batter the rocks of the west 
face of Everest high above us; they were deflected 
across the Lhotse Face and rushed through the funnel 
formed by the sérac guarding Camp VII and the slopes 
behind it. 

To increase our difficulties, we were no longer able 
to get any wireless communication with Camp VII. 
Т was anxious to have a direct report from George Lowe 
himself so as to be able to form a proper opinion of the 
situation up there; George must be tiring after his 
astonishing feat of endurance. 

The prevailing mood of anxiety was turned, if not 
removed, with the arrival on т8 May of Tenzing and 
Charles Wylie with the remainder of our tents and 
stores. І now decided to fix the start for the South Col 
“ carry ” for the following day, when the first party, 
led by Wilfrid Noyce, would go up to Camp V on the 
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first stage of their journey. They would be followed 
on 20th May by Charles Wylie and a second team of 
Sherpas, and if their mission were successful, it would 
immediately be followed by the Assault. The first 
Assault party, then, might start upwards on 22nd May. 
In making this decision, I reckoned that we could no 
longer afford to wait for further progress in the prepara- 
tions of the Lhotse Face. The fine weather, now in its 
seventh day, must be exploited while it lasted, for it 
would be tempting providence to delay further. 


* * *- 


Life in camp during those last few days before Ше. 
Assault followed a regular pattern. Imagine you are 
there with me. 

It is about 8 o’clock in the morning. The walls of 
the tent are white inside with frozen condensation ; 
the sun has still not reached the camp and it is deadly 
cold. A cheery Sherpa face appears through the tent 
opening, with a mug of very sweet tea, heavily dosed 
with milk powder. Thus fortified, you wait for the 
warmth of the sun to strike the tent roof; this will 
happen about a quarter to nine. бо intense is the cold 
that a great effort of will would be needed to emerge 
earlier. 

You come out into yet another Everest day; a 
cloudless sky, a blinding glare which forces you to put 
on your snow goggles. A quick glance round—first 
upwards to the slopes of Lhotse : had they started out ? 
Reaching for a pair of binoculars you scan the well- 
known point half-way up the wall where lies Camp VII. 
No sign of movement there. You note the amount of 
snow being blown about on the edge of the Col and the 
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towers of Lhotse’s summit ridge. Then over to break- 
fast in the big tent. 

Da Namgyal is carrying over plates of steaming 
porridge from the cookhouse shelter. The tent is in 
incredible confusion, with boxes,’ rucksacks, newspapers 
and tinned food lying about. In the midst of this 
débris, the resident members are warm in their sleeping- 
bags, lying on air mattresses. Breakfast is a leisurely 
affair, for we usually have a good deal to discuss. ь 

During this time Charles, Evans has been sitting оп а 
ration box near the tent door, watching the slopes 
above through a pair of binoculars. с 

“ How ате they getting on, Charles ? ” 

“They're just above УП. They are not getting on 
very fast... . I can just see Tom Bourdillon’s party 
starting up the slopes from У.” 

Gradually most of us disperse, George Band to see 
Tenzing about the Sherpas who are to go up with him 
that evening to Camp V on their way to Camp VII with 
Assault stores. They will be the same men as those 
selected for the Assault. Greg, Ed Hillary and I are ` 
also going up, carrying loads for Camp V, and we have 
to divide them among us. Both parties will be starting 
in the late afternoon, for it 15 already uncomfortably 
hot. 

After lunch, we take another look at George Lowe 
and Michael Ward. They are once more sitting 
down, but are not far below the top of the Lhotse 
glacier—in fact, tantalizingly close. Will they go any 
farther ? 

A little later, with a slight sinking of the heart, I 
notice that they are coming down. Meanwhile, Tom 
Bourdillon and six Sherpas are seen crossing the last 
steep ice slope below Camp VII and soon they dis- 
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appear behind the sérac—another 200 lb. or so of stores 
have been carried half-way up the Face. 

At 4 o'clock there is tea—jam and biscuits and 
perhaps a slice of fruit cake. Then the two parties are 
getting ready, roping up, taking up loads which have 
been standing ready since midday, and ‘moving off 
round the shoulder of our hollow, into the shallow 
trough in the glacier пр which the track, now clearly 
traceable for several hundred yards, lies like a pencil 
line in the sun-glazed surface of the snow. 

It is still hot and the big clouds which have been 
building up down-valley as far as the entrance of the 
Cwm are beginning to recede ; the wind is getting up, 
swirling loose snow over the edge of the South Col. 
The icy cliffs of Nuptse are in deep shadow, and the sun 
has not far to go before slipping down behind Pumori. 
Both parties have disappeared from the Face. 

A little later, just as the shadow creeps down the 
Cwm towards our tents, Tom Bourdillon comes in with 
his party of Sherpas. He is tired, but obviously de- 
lighted to have been up to 24,000 feet without oxygen. 

With the departure of the sun it suddenly becomes 
bitterly cold. Our Camp V party has returned after 
dumping the loads there and we go straight to our tents, 
put on down jackets and wait for supper. In the Mess 
Tent, someone: turns on the wireless : 

“This is the Overseas Service of the British Broad- 
casting Corporation. Here is the weather forecast for the 
Everest Expedition, valid for twenty-four hours com- 
mencing 12.00 hours G.M.T. or 17.30 hours Indian 
Standard Time... . There will be mainly overcast skies 
with occastonal thunderstorms, accompanied by moderate 
to heavy snow showers... . Winds in free air at 29,000 feet 
above sea-level will be mainly westerly at 30-35 knots, 
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and the temperature in free air at the same altitude will 
be —16 to —12 degrees Fahrenhett.” 

This is a time for reading or writing, tucked warmly 
in a sleeping-bag, until someone shouts “ Supper пр!” 
It is getting dark now, but the Mess tent is brilliantly 
illuminated by a Buta-Gaz lamp. The tent residents’ 
have their plates handed to them lying in their bags ; 
the visitors gather round the improvised table and sit 
on boxes. We close the tent door, for it is cold even in 
down clothing. A mug of soup, tinned steak and 
kidney pie, eaten with a spoon, a fork or a knife, but 
not with a combination of these utensils, for most of 
our cutlery has been lost. Fruit cake and coffee round 
off the meal. 

- Most of the visitors slip away as soon as they have 
eaten, to warm up again in their sleeping-bags. I go 
over to Thondup’s shelter and beg a candle; he is an 
expert. hoarder of items in strangely short supply. 
Sticking this on to a small cardboard box which once 
contained my oxygen mask, I light it and open my 
diary. The stylo pen is frozen and will not write; it 
has to be held over the flame every few seconds to make 
it flow. First putting my hands into my bag to warm 
them, I make myself comfortable on one elbow and 
start to write. 

“ 18.5 This has been an important day im the 
expedition’s history. ... We have set up Advance Base at 
full strength... . Thondup, our head cook, is here, which 
‘means good meals for all of us... .” 

Closing the notebook, I reach for a sleeping-pill, blow 
out the candle and snuggle down for the night. One 
more Everest day has slipped away. How long will it 
be before we are finished with this mountain ? 


* * * 
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I went up to Camp V with Wilfrid and his men on 
the evening of the roth carrying a load of oxygen ; it 
was windy, but the track was now stamped and frozen 
into an excellent footpath, and we reached there in an 
hour. Before leaving him I said : 

“Jn case George and Michael don’t manage to prepare 
the traverse before they come down tomorrow, you will 
have to decide whether to carry straight on to the Col 
with the Sherpas the next day, or whether it will be 
better to go up there yourself first and prepare the 
track. If this is necessary, your party will have to 
spend a second night with Charles Wylie at Camp VII, 
and you must go up together on the 22nd. You can 
only judge this on the state of your chaps and the going 
above Camp УП as you will hear of it from George.” 

George Lowe and his companion Michael Ward did 
not give in easily. They made one more attempt to 
get up to the Traverse on the 2oth, the last day. avail- 
able to them before they were to give place to Noyce’s 
party. But the long strain was telling greatly on their 
endurance. 

They again made some progress upwards, -but soon 
turned back. If they had a sense of failure it was a 
failure where no other human being could have suc- 
ceeded. Hindered by weather, his team and himself 
delayed and weakened by sickness, in spite of the 
demoralizing effect of the terrific west wind, George 
Lowe, supported at intervals by others, had put upa 
performance during those eleven days which will go 
down in the annals of mountaineering as an epic 
achievement of tenacity and skill, 


The South Col and Everest 


CHAPTER VIII 
SOUTH COL: ONE 


ТНЕ morning of 21st May dawned fine and there seemed 
to be less wind higher up. We scanned the white 
expanse of snow above, our eyes glued to a certain 
bulge of ice split by a vertical crevasse. Just above 
this was a звгас concealing the tents of Camp VII. We 
hoped for an early start by the first “carry”. But 
nothing happened until то a.m. Then two tiny dots, 
barely discernible to the naked eye, but clearly seen 
through glasses, emerged and moved to the right, 
towards the foot of an ice groove by which the small 
cliff behind the camp is climbed. They were alone. 
Obviously Wilfrid had adopted the alternative pian. 
Their progress was very slow at first as they toiled up 
the slopes leading to the top of the glacier, about 1,000 
feet above. Naturally, we did not doubt that there 
89 
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were difficulties up there—finding the route, cutting 
steps and perhaps fixing ropės. 

It was at this juncture that I made up my mind to 
send up a pair of climbers to reinforce the “саггу”. 
This decision made, there was the delicate matter of 
choice of individuals. Everyone in the camp was 
either part of the Assault teams, ready to start as soon 
as ће “ carry ? was completed, or resting after récent 
work on the Lhotse Face. 

Members of the first summit party I ruled out, for 
this would have meant either reversing the order of the 
two attempts or cutting out the Closed-Circuit effort. 
It might have been possible for myself and Gregory to 
go up, but this would have removed from each Assault 
team those responsible for conducting the supporting 
parties. 

From every point of view, there was only one solu- 
tion, and it was a drastic one: the lot must fall on 
Tenzing and Hillary. They came last in the order of 
batting, they were both fresh and quite exceptionally 
strong. - Moreover, Tenzing’s reputation among Ше 
Sherpas stood immensely high ; if any persuasion were 
needed to support that of our chosen leaders in the 
South Col “carries”, he was the one best qualified to 
give it. 

1 spoke to them about this at тт a.m. that morning, 
pomting out the delay it would probably cause in the 
timing of the second Assault and the strain it must 
Impose upon themselves, possibly to the detriment of 
their own chances in the Assault. Both men were not 
only willing; they seemed pleased at the prospect of 
their mission. They prepared themselves at once and 
left at midday. 


Meanwhile, we continued to watch the progress of 
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Noyce and Annullu. Soon after Ше departure of 
Hillary and Tenzing, they had passed the highest point 
reached so far on the Lhotse glacier and stood at 12.30 
on the shelf beneath the final slopes sweeping up to 
Lhotse, where a traverse must be made to the left 
towards the couloir beside the Geneva Spur. Excite- 
ment mounted as we watched them move towards this 
famous Traverse. 

The two men moved steadily on. They were taking 
an unexpectedly high line, as though straight towards 
the top of the Geneva Spur. Their speed had notice- 
ably increased and our excitement soon grew to amaze- 
ment when it dawned upon us that Noyce and Annullu 
were, heading for the South Col itself. 

With scarcely a pause they moved on until they were 
close in beside the rocks of the Spur. They climbed 
farther, disappearing behind the projecting buttress and 
I, unable to bear the suspense, left camp alone and 
moved out about two hundred yards into the centre of 
the glacier to get a better view. 
` I was able to watch them for some time longer ; then 
after an interval, I caught one more fleeting glimpse, 
this time a point of blue—the colour of a windproof 
smock—against some rocks just below the skyline ; 
it quickly merged into the background of sky. It was 
2.40 p.m. Wilfrid Noyce and his companion Annullu 
stood at that moment above the South Col of Everest, 
at about 26,000 feet. It was a great moment for 
them both, and it was shared by all of us who watched 
them. ‘Their presence there was symbolic of our 
‘success in overcoming the most crucial problem of 
the whole climb; they had reached an objective which 
we had been striving to attain for twelve anxious 
days. | 
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On the level plateau of the Col they found the remains 
of the Swiss occupation : battered tents, oxygen frames, 
climbing gear and food. They helped themselves to a 
few useful items—Annullu exchanged his oxygen set 
for a filled rucksack, Wilfrid picked up some Vita- 
Weat, a tin of sardines and a box of matches, all in 
perfect condition after lying exposed to the elements 
for over six months. 

With Noyce still using a bottle of oxygen which 
seemed to possess an abnormally long life, they now 
returned to Camp VII, arriving there relatively fresh 
at 5.30 p.m. Wylie’s party, followed by Tenzing and 
Hillary, had by now arrived there, and Noyce and 
Annullu were greeted with tremendous enthusiasm by 
the group of Sherpas as they descended and approached 
the tents. There is no doubt that the return of this 
pair, without distress or injury, after climbing steadily 
to the South Col that day, had made a profound im- 
pression on the waiting men. If these two could do it, 
so could they. 

After his arrival, Wylie had spent some time talking 
to the Sherpas, sympathizing with their tiredness, their 
headaches and coughs, and handing out pills. They 
had all promised to do their best on the next day, but 
it was obvious that they had lacked confidence until 
this moment. Morale rose suddenly, inspired by a fine 
example. Spurred by Tenzing’s encouragement and 
clear orders for the morrow, the success of Ше “carry” 
was now assured. 

But the watchers in the Cwm could not know this. 
Our anxiety persisted the following morning as we again 
stared up the Lhotse Face, waiting for signs of activity 
at Camp УП. This time we had not long to wait. At 
8.30 a.m., an early hour for so high a camp, two little 
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dots were seen coming out from behind the sheltering 
ice pinnacle. The atmosphere at Advance Base was 
tense as we waited to see what would happen. 

Yes! there they came; we counted aloud, as one 
after another the Sherpas followed in a long string 
spread out across the dazzling expanse of snow. Four- 
teen ... . fifteen . . . sixteen . . . seventeen: a seemingly 
incredible number were on the move together, at over . 
24,000 feet. The entire caravan was on its way, 
carrying our vital stores towards the South Col. 

The two leaders remained ahead. We guessed that 
these must be Hillary and Tenzing. They went on 
steadily, remaking the track which the overnight wind 
had quite wiped out from the slopes, acting as a human 
magnet to the others. Even from below we could 
realize the toil of this journey ; progress was painfully 
slow. But only those who lived it could fully know the 
hardships. 

There had been nineteen men at Camp VII that night. 
They had been crammed into tents insufficient for so 
large a party, and buffeted by the wind. Knowing that 
a long day’s climbing lay ahead, Tenzing had rightly 
insisted on an early start ; but such are the difficulties, 
mental as well as physical, of doing even the simplest 
things at high altitude that, though roused at 6 a.m., 
the party had managed to prepare only a mug of tea 
by the time they started at 8.30. A very few added 
some Grape-nuts to their tea, but most of the Sherpas 
started out with no solid nourishment at all. 

Many of them were feeling the effects of altitude 
acutely and were slower than others would have been, 
but when roped together on a climb the pace of a party 
is necessarily that of the slowest. Two steps, heavy 
panting, leaning over the ice-axe for support, then 
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another two steps. After ten paces forward in this 
way, a few would collapse against the slope and all must 
wait for them to recover. So it went on the whole day. 

The column advanced across the great snow slope 
until the last man disappeared behind the rocks of the 
Geneva Spur. АП but one. He had reached the end 
of his tether and had to stop half-way across, Charles 

. Wylie at once shouldered the load of this man and went 
on. Shortly afterwards, Wylie’s oxygen apparatus 
developed a leak ; and when still some 400 feet below 
the top rocks of the Spur, he exhausted his supply. In 
far worse plight than the Sherpas, he was now suddenly 
dependent on the rarefied air for existence. 

Wylie went, on, decidedly groggy but determined, 
until he reached the top, ‘Later, on the Col itself, he 
found the presence of mind and energy to make a careful 
stack of the stores, weighting them down with stones 
against the risk of their being blown away by the wind. 

In their state of tiredness, weak from lack of food, the 
return journey was almost as much a trial as the climb 
to the Col. The last stragglers reached Camp VII at 
7 p-m. that evening as it was growing dark ; they had 
been out for ten and a half hours. Most elected to 
spend a second, or for some, a third night there. They 
had an even more uncomfortable night than the pre- 
vious one. The wind had risen to gale force and, 
sweeping across the Lhotse Face, became a bellows as 
it was channelled between the sérac and the mountain- 
side. The tents were often in danger of being uprooted 
from their platform and the Occupants had a nerve- 
racking time, ‘sitting up against the tent walls to hold 
them down. 

A few stalwarts preferred to make a dash for the 
comforts of Advance Base. Five Sherpas, led by the 
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indomitable veteran Dawa Thondup, came down the 
slopes to Camp V as we of the first Assault party arrived 
there that evening. Some apparently almost fresh— 
Dawa was one of these—others staggering with fatigue, 
they passed straight on towards Advance Base. Each 
smiled as he went by.; more than one boasted of having 
had only a mug of tea since 7 o’clock that morning. 

And ahead even of these heroes were Hillary and 
Tenzing, who, having climbed directly from Advance 
Base to Camp VII the previous afternoon, having led 
the whole way to the South Col, stamping out a track 

. through difficult wind-crusted snow, now descended 
that same day from the Col to Advance Base, which 
they reached after dark. In under thirty hours, these 
two men had climbed from 21,200 to 26,000 feet and 
back. When I saw them they were already tired, 
Ed more weary than I had ever seen him before; so 
much so that I wondered how long it would be before 
they would be fit enough to start the second Assault. 

When, at about 2 p.m., it was already obvious that 
the South Col “ carry ” would reach its destination, we 
all experienced a tremendous feeling of relief. Although 
we could not predict the wind conditions, the weather 
remained fine ; the stores we needed were at the foot 
of the ‘final peak. There was no reason for further 
delay : the Assault was on. 

I spoke to Charles Evans, now fit once more, and to 
Tom Bourdillon. We would leave that evening for 
Camp V on our way upwards. For us, the climax was 
fast approaching, and we must now live up to the’ 
splendid examples set by those who had paved the way. 


CHAPTER ТХ 


SOUTH COL: TWO 


WHEN we arrived at Camp V on the evening of the 
2204, the wind was already active, blowing snow 
around and increasing the sensation of cold; by the 
time we had settled into our tents it was strong and 
getting stronger every minute. We spent an un- 
comfortable night there, but it was, of course, far worse 
for the South Col party at Camp VII. 

Next morning, at 8.30, I left camp with the two 
Sherpas of the first Assault team, Da Namgyal and Ang 
Tensing (nicknamed Balu), using my Open-Circuit set. 
The route bore no resemblance to the one I had followed 
ten days before when I went up to visit George Lowe. 
We were now walking on a hard, well-beaten path 
leading to the foot of the steep Face. Once on the 
Face, although some of the technical difficulties re- 
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ЕУЕКЕЗТ ЗЕЕХ ЕКОМ ТНЕ 
TOP OF THE LHOTSE 
GLACIER 


LOOKING DOWN INTO THE 
WLESIERN CWil FROM THE 
LHOLSE FACE 


THE SOUTH COL 


THE FIRST ASSAULT 
С. Evans and T. Bourdillon at the South Col, after climbing to the 
South Summit—at that time the highest peak ever climbed. 
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mained, conditions were far easier. Deep footmarks 
had pressed down the snow into comfortable pockets 
and large steps had been carved in the ice ; the insecure 
Swiss cords had been replaced by stout manilla rope, 
hanging free from any encumbering snow. 

In these conditions, we went up as far as the site of 
our Camp VI in reasonable time—just under two hours ; 
indeed, this was good going for the laden Sherpas with- 
out the benefit of oxygen. 2 

The route between Camps VI and УП was still very 
steep. For a short while, it closely bordered the great 
ice slope of the Lhotse Face on the extreme edge of the 
Lhotse glacier ; and I noted that we were about level 
with the lowest rocks of the Geneva Spur at this point. 

Then a long traverse was made back to the centre 
of the glaciated slope, beneath a huge ice cliff. After 
a few steps upwards on steep ice we reached the foot 
of a rope, hanging over a vertical pitch by which the 
cliff was turned. On we went, up further ice steps, on 
to terraces, getting nearer to the still hidden camp. 

We heard a shout from above, carried away on the 
wind: the South Col men were coming down, unladen 
and gay, as if they had just enjoyed a Sunday School 
treat. There was no room for both parties on this 
particular traverse, so we were glad to stay and rest. 

Last of the party came Charles Wylie. І congratu- 
lated him, although not then aware of the full story of 
his personal achievement the day before. Shouting 
against the wind, he said: “ By Jove, John, the last 
part of the ridge is tremendous. With a bit of luck 
you should get the top camp very high indeed.” 

It was just the sort of encouragement I needed. The 
last hundred feet to the camp were even steeper than 
I had expected. A slanting traverse led up to:the foot 
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of the cleft bulge and its base, then to be contoured 
round to the left, up about fifty feet of very steep 
ground: more rope! more ice steps! The tents 
remained invisible until the last moment and it was a 
relief to sight them on a spacious platform, backed by a 
big cliff and screened from the Cwm by a tall, wedge- 
shaped sérac. We had taken under three and a half 
hours from Camp V. 

This balcony is astonishing; it is so unexpected and it 
is the only resting-place large enough to accommodate 
more than about two tents on the whole length and 
breadth of the Lhotse Face. Here the party had been 
able to erect as many as eight tents on the nights pre- 
ceding our arrival. ў 

At its north end, the balcony gave а grandstand view 
of the upper part of our mountain. Now more fore- 
shortened than ever, the summit ridge above the sweep 
of brown rocks on the West face seemed very close. 

In contrast with this apparent nearness, the South 
Col seemed a long, long way off. I now fully under- 
stood for the first time that we were only half-way 
there—a point frequently stressed by George Lowe 
from this same place, but never quite accepted in my 
mood of optimism and impatience in the Cwm. I felt 
comparatively fresh and was busy taking photographs 
until the two “ summiters ” arrived, 

That evening we had good wireless communication 
with the Advance Base, the first time for several days. 
This was most timely, for I was keen to hear the plans 
of the second Assault грапу. It was a relief to learn 
that the party would be moving up to Camp V the next 
evening and would be only forty-eight hours behind us. 

After seeing Tenzing and Hillary on their way down 
from the Col, this was better than I had hoped for. 
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The wind got up that evening in gale force once more. 
As on the previous night, the tents bellied and roared, 
giving us at first little rest, for it is unpleasant to be 
kept wondering whether you are going to be lifted 
bodily and cast down the mountainside. 

However, thanks to our oxygen, we slept well later, 
using the Swiss cylinders which had by now been trans- 
ported here from Camp VI, where they were found. 
The usual method was for two men to use one bottle of 
oxygen for sleeping; the flow rate of two litres a 
minute was then divided equally between them. I, 
being third man out and the least important о the 
three of us to the Assault, had a bottle to myself, 
Having two litres per minute to myself, I was better 
off than they while the supply lasted, but that was only. 
for about four hours. Ў 

For те it was a bad start on Ше morning of 24th Мау. 
Т found each step an immense labour, even along the 
level тоо yards of the lower lip of the crevasse dividing 
us from the cliff above. I stopped to gasp after every 
step upwards. Some feet farther on, after moving along 
a terrace immediately above our tents, I could continue 
no longer, and for a terrible moment imagined that my 
day, and in fact my part in the summit effort, was over. 

Т consulted Tom when he and Charles Evans came up 
to us. The oxygen pipe connecting the economizer 
with the flow-rate manifold was kinked and I had been 
carrying a dead weight of over 50 1b., without oxygen ; 
small wonder it had been a trying experience! Tom 
put this right and then found that there was a leak in 
the two litre rate connection, which could be prevented 
only by plugging into this coupling. There was nothing 
for it but to climb at the lower rate of flow—I had been 
using four litres. Apart from the extra effort involved, 
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this might not be a disadvantage, for it would bring 
down my pace towards that of the Sherpas. It would 
also save oxygen, and there would be less danger of the 
supply running out. р 

We went on up to Ше top of the Lhotse glacier very 
slowly indeed ; both ropes were moving at much the 

same snail’s pace. Just before the top terrace is 
reached, two final obstacles bar the way—another ice 
cliff, with a yawning crevasse along its foot. Miracu- 
lously, a shelf of ice ran across this, rising steadily from 
left to right. It meant a deviation from the direction 
in which we wanted to go, but it led us to the top of the 
cliff, delightfully. 

Above, another big crevasse stopped us ; we had to 
move yet farther to the right until it narrowed suffi- 
ciently for a big upward stride to be made. An awk- 
ward and anxious stride, for the edges on both sides 
overhung, and you stepped from one fragile snow 
bracket on to another. But we got across, as had many 
before us, and after climbing up a few more feet we all 
sat down to rest at the level of the Traverse. 

It was about т p.m. The Cwm looked shrunken and 
very distant ; it seemed to have narrowed to map-like 
proportions. Below the brink where the Icefall 
dropped away, the Khumbu Glacier was a black well 
of seemingly bottomless depth; a few clouds hung 
above it in white blobs. Ап insignificant blur some 
way down, under the west ridge of Everest, was 
Advance Base. We were very high in the world. 

On we went, intrigued, towards the Traverse. There 
were no signs of tracks, although the feet of seventeen 
men had passed this way only two days before ; the 
wind had rubbed them out, coating the surface with a 
treacherous board-like crust. Sometimes it let you 
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sink awkwardly into the underlying soft snow; at 
other times it bore your weight. It was a tiring 
progress. Fora while the angle was fairly steep, more 
so than I had expected—over 45 degrees at one point. 
Then the gradient relented as we stepped across the 
huge slope. 

The hours began to drag as we went across this slope. 
Charles Evans and Tom Bourdillon were ahead, having 
a hard time of it breaking the trail through the crust ; 
the Sherpas behind me were now tiring rapidly, and 
our pace was even slower than that of the leading pair. 

We would advance for perhaps four, or even six, 
successive paces. After the third, there would be 
suggestive groans from behind—Balu wanted to fest. 
Another pace and he would give clearer expression to 
this: “ Sahib, aram mangtai hai’ (“ Sahib, I must 
rest”), and when Т had taken another step forward, 
Т would be forcibly restrained by the rope. 

There was nothing for it but to stop, watching the 
agony of these two men as they crouched over their 
axes, moaning and panting, for a full minute at a time. 

“ Thik hai?” (“ Can you go оп ? ”) I would ask. 

A faint grunt from Da Namgyal and we would go on. 
The performance would then be repeated. About 
every hundred yards I stopped and carved a large hole 
in the slope for all three to sit in safety. There we 
rested for a longer spell, our feet dangling out over the 
great slope which swept away beneath us towards the 
tiny speck that was Camp V. 

By about 3 p.m., we had entered the couloir and were 
close in beside the rocks. We had been going five and 
a half hours and I glanced at the pressure gauge of my 
oxygen bottle—300 1b. per square inch. This is almost 
the point where the effective supply peters out, and I 
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shouted up the slope to Tom and Charles to wait while 
we crawled towards them. Was I to go on without 
oxygen? It would certainly give out within the next 
half-hour. Or should I join the other rope and leave 
the two Sherpas to come along at their own pace ? 

We were now only 250 feet below the point where it 
is possible to traverse out of the couloir to the left and 
across the upper part of the Geneva Spur ; the Col was 
not far off. I consulted Da Namgyal, who assured me 
that they were happy to come along slowly ; anything 
was better than being dragged along as at present. So 
I tied on to Charles’s rope and we went ahead, glancing 
back from time to time to make sure that the Sherpas 
were following. › 

It was 4 p.m. when we topped the Geneva Spur and 
stopped for a minute on a level patch of hard snow. 
Above us, across the hollow of the South Col, rose the 
South Peak of Everest, an elegant snow spire rising 
neatly 3,000 feet above our heads. 

Right-handed from this peak the South-East Ridge 
descended, very steeply at first and then at a more 
gentle gradient, to a snow shoulder at about half its 
height. This seemed just the place for that top camp, 
my task for next day. The ridge then dipped down- 
wards once more, its crest rock and snow mixed, to 
another lower shelf. Here there was again a rapid 
steepening of the angle, as it plunged towards the far 
tight corner of the South Col, perhaps 600 yards from 
where we stood. 

The flanks of this ridge facing the South Col are very 
steep, part rock, part snow, seamed here and there with 
snow-filled gullies, spilling out into the upper slopes of 
the Col opposite our viewpoint. We had heard from 
Wilfrid Noyce that the ridge and the South Peak which 
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topped it were impressive ; none of us had been рге- 
pared for any spectacle quite so beautiful as this. 

To me it seemed that a new and unsuspected peak of 
Alpine stature stood above the South Col; my first 
reaction was one almost approaching dismay and 
resentment that we should be confronted with such a 
problem after struggling so far towards the end of our 
journey. 

And what of the South Col at our feet ? 

We looked down upon as dreary and desolate a place 
as I ever expect to see: a broad plateau, perhaps as 
much as 500 yards along each edge, its northern and 
southern limits set by the steepening slopes rising 
towards Everest and Lhotse, falling away abruptly 
westwards into the. Cwm and eastwards down the 
Kangchung Face. 

The surface of this waste is partly covered by stones, 
partly with sheets of bare, bluish ice. The edges are 
snow-fringed, but the snow has been hardened by the 
wind almost to the consistency of ice. And it is the 
wind which adds to the sense of dread which possesses 
this place. It was blowing fiercely as we went down the 
slope which must be descended from the top of the Spur 
to reach the level surface of the Col. 

We were making towards the right where there were 
some patches of colour among the stones ; a splash of 
orange caught the eye. These patches marked the 
remnants of the Swiss camp. 

It was a queer sensation to go down like this at the 
end of our long, hard climb, as though entering a trap ; 
and this feeling was heightened by the scene which we 
were approaching. For there before us were the 
skeletons of the Swiss tents, three or four of them ; they 
stood, just the bare metal poles supported still by their 
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frail guy ropes, all but a few shreds of the сапуаз ripped 
from them by the wind. 

But there was little time to take stock of our sur- 
roundings, for it was growing late and we must make 
haste to get our tents erected before the cold gripped us. 
Clothed and hooded as we were in every garment we 
possessed—windproofs, down jackets апа trousers, 
down, silk and windproof gloves: all this over jerseys, 
woollen shirts and underclothes—it was cold enough. 
We pulled out the Pyramid tent from the pile left by 
the South Col party-on 22nd May and set to work. 

And now began a struggle which none of us is likely 
to forget. If the wind had been strong on the Spur, it 
was terrible down here. My oxygen had finished 
before descending to the Col and Charles Evans took 
off his set to leave him more free to work. We were 
pathetically feeble, far too weak to compete against 
that fiendish gale, 

For over an hour we fought and strove with it, 
playing a diabolical tug-of-war, trying to put up а single 
tent which lower down can be put up in one or two 
minutes. All the time the canvas was being snatched 
from our hands and we were being caught in a tangle of 
guy ropes. We staggered about, getting in each other’s 
way, anoxic and hopelessly unable to cope with the 
conditions. 4 

Tom kept his oxygen set оп for a short time and at 
first could not understand the antics of Charles and 
myself as we rolled about. Once Т tripped over a 
boulder and lay on my face for five minutes or so, 
before I could muster the strength to get up. But soon 
Tom’s oxygen supply ended. He too fell down and 
also lay, more or less unconscious, on the ground. 

By now—it might have been 5 p.m.—the two Sherpas 
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had arrived. Balu at once crawled into the half-erected 
tent ; he had completely lost his nerve. But he served 
at least one useful purpose, even if unwittingly; we 
were able to pass in rocks and oxygen bottles for him to. 
weight down the inner edges of the tent. And in the 
end it was up, more or less. The Meade tent took less 
time, and by about 5.30 p.m., we three were in the 
Pyramid, the two Sherpas in the Meade, lying amid a 
confusion of sleeping-bags, mattresses, rucksacks, ropes 
and oxygen sets, to recover from this ordeal. 

It was already getting dark. Charles started to 
prime the stove; I went out to chip off lumps of ice 
from the surrounding boulders to melt for water, and 
I hauled in ration packs from the dump. We sorted 
out fhe muddle as best we could and ‘crawled into our 
bags, clothed in everything, including windproofs. 
Between 5.30 and 9 p.m. we brewed and drank по fewer 
than four mugs of liquid each ; there was lemonade, 
soup, tea and cocoa. It was most satisfying. 

While Charles and I were occupied in this way, Tom 
was fitting up oxygen equipment for sleeping purposes. 
We eventually settled down for the night, always 
conscious of that great wind as it tore at the tent walls. 
as though bent on removing us from this desert where it 


ruled supreme. 


* * * 


Overnight we had agreed that it would not be 
possible to make an early start next day, desirable. 
though this was. We were too tired and the confusion 
was too great. 

Despite the wind we three spent a reasonably com- 
fortable night with the aid of oxygen. I woke abruptly 
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and remained awake when my supply came to ап end 
after four hours; my breathing became laboured and 
I began to feel cold in my sleeping-bag. But even so, 
we all agreed that we felt rested and refreshed next 
morning. 

It-did not take long, however, to decide to postpone 
the attempt by twenty-four hours, We were taking a 
big chance with the weather, and especially the wind. 
This was the most tantalizing aspect of all, for on this 
morning, 25th May, the wind relented; the weather was 
utterly clear. There was no more than а breeze 
blowing across thé Col. С 

But we were not ready. Food had to be sorted out 5 
Balu-was unable to start, but we hoped that, with rest, 
the might recover. The decisive factor was that the 
oxygen had not been prepared, and this is a slow task 
at this-altitude, for it takes infinitely longer to do 
simple ‘things, let alone intricate jobs such as this. 
Fortunately, from the viewpoint of the Assault pro- 
gramme, there was time, for instead of following us at 
a twenty-four hours’ interval as had been planned, 
Ed Hillary’s party would not arrive until the evening 
of the next day. 

We spent the time restfully. Tom and Charles were 
getting ready for the next day and it seemed better to 
give them more space and freedom to make an early 
start by moving into the little tent myself, Later, 1 
called to Da Namgyal to find out how Balu was. The 
teply was not encouraging and I told Da Namgyal that 

. we should share between us the loads to be carried up 
next day. With Tom’s help we prepared our oxygen 
equipment and I fetched a bottle to use that night. 

All was set for our great Е ak 


СнАРТЕЕ Х 
SOUTH РЕАК 


I was astir at 5.30 next morning, still feeling reasonably 
fresh after another four hours’ use of oxygen during the 
night. I shouted to Da Namgyal in the neighbouring 
tent, to make sure he, too, was getting ready. Charles 
and Tom were due to start first, at б a.m., as they had 
much the longer journey. I looked out at about that 
time, hoping to see them ready to leave. But they 
were still within and I took no action. Shouting into 
the wind, I would not have been heard even at that 
distance—five yards. 

Meanwhile I went on with my own preparations, 
putting on boots and crampons—all a deplorably slow 
business. Da Namgyal brought me a cup of tea and 
said that Balu was ill and could not come with us. 

Just before 7 a.m. the two of us came out on to the 
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Col and roped up, tightening our hoods around our 
faces against the bitter wind, drawing on our outer 
gauntlets over down gloves and adjusting our goggles. 
Our oxygen equipment was ready overnight and I 
hauled my set out of the tent, Ч 

Outside the Pyramid tent was Charles Evans, 
crouching over his oxygen set and blowing into one of 
the tubes ; the supply valve had been broken and it 
had taken over an hour to diagnose the trouble and 
replace the valve, unfortunately with a less suitable 
component from the Open-Circuit apparatus. This 
Was not a good start, 

Some minutes later, Charles Evans and Tom Bour- 
dillon were still by their tent, the technical hitch 
unremedied. This was serious. Charles came over and 
asked if he could help by joining me in carrying up 
loads for the top camp, since in his view the prospects 
for the Assault were dim. Я 

I declined his offer, since it was most unlikely that 
two climbers who had used oxygen all the way since 
leaving Advance Base could reach a point high on the 
South-East Ridge without oxygen. There was nothing 
more to say, and words were an effort in the wind. 
So Da Namgyal and I started off towards the ridge soon 
after 7 a.m., each carrying about 45 Ib. on our backs and 
using oxygen at four litres flow per minute, 

We moved very slowly. The ground was bare ice 
polished by the wind, with scattered pebbles embedded 
in it. As it steepened, the slope became covered with 
brick-hard snow on which I found that ту short- 
pointed crampons tended to scrape and slip; it was 
already tiring. а 

Looking round, I was delighted to see Tom ang 
Charles just leaving the tents and moving towards us ; 
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they must have put right the defect, and the first 
Assault was launched on its final lap. к 

At the same time it was depressing to note how little 
progress we had made in the past half-hour—perhaps 
150 feet upwards and 200 yards in distance. I was 
heading for a snow-filled gully or couloir, which had 
been pointed out to us on a photograph by the Swiss 
as being the only practicable route to the South-East 
Ridge. The ridge now towered directly above our 
heads, over 1,000 feet up. 

Tom and Charles were coming up fast from behind. 
As Da Namgyal and I stopped to take our first rest, they 
went ahead. It was good to see that they were 
climbing strongly, and I admit to feeling glad that 
I should be spared the labour of kicking or cutting 
steps higher up. . 

On we went, still on a hard surface on which our 
crampons left barely a scratch, but after a while we 
struck softer patches and these became more frequent 
as we crept up into the comparative shelter of the rock 
walls limiting the gully. 

Already we were above the top of the rocky hump 
which stands near the eastern edge of the South Col. 
The couloir steepened. At half height it was perhaps 
45 degrees; nearer its top it had risen in gradient to 
about 50 degrees, making the cutting of steps—kicking 
them when the snow was soft enough to make an 
impression—essential to comfort at this altitude. 

Tom and Charles were busy with this task; it 
slowed them down, but they were still gaining ground 
on us; they were perhaps as much as forty yards 
ahead, half-way up the couloir. 

. Our progress grew slower, more exhausting. Each 
step was a labour, requiring an effort of will to make. 
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After several steps at a funeral pace, a. pause was 
necessary to regain enough strength to continue. I was 
already beginning to gasp and fight for breath. 

In this distress, I tried a different technique : resting 
for a minute, then starting forward as fast as I could— 
it was doubtless ludicrously slow—for eight or nine 
consecutive paces, without taking account of the need 
to co-ordinate my movement with breathing. I would 
then hang upon my axe until once more sufficiently 
controlled to во оп. This was an agonizing perform- 
ance which, on reflection, I do not recommend to future 
Everest climbers. That I experimented with it at all, 
flouting all the principles of mountain climbing, was a 
gesture of desperation. 

Towards the top of the couloir, Tom and Charlés had 
traversed across it to set foot on a steep slope of mixed 
rock and snow; direct ascent had become awkwardly 
steep. We followed in the steps they had made, and 
I sat upon the first rock ledge to take in Da N amgyal’s 
горе as he came towards ше. Не did not say anything 
but looked woefully tired. 

We went on, for the ridge was now close ; up steep 
but easy ground until we reached the crest. Quite 
suddenly we had arrived at the little tent—or the ragged 
remains of it—left by Lambert and Tenzing almost 
exactly a year before. 

We fell on to the small level Space just above the tent. 
My lungs seemed to be about to burst ; for reasons 
which I was only to discover later, I was groaning and 
fighting to get enough air, a grim and ghastly experi- 
ence in which I had no power of self-control, But only 
while it lasted. For, as had happened lower down ш 
the couloir, normality came quite suddenly and with it 
a desire to go on. 


SOUTH РЕАК II? 


Т glanced up the ridge, now half-hidden in mist. It 
was snowing and the wind was in my face as I turned. 
There were Charles and Tom climbing the steeper 
ground towards the Snow Shoulder. They seemed to 
be going strongly, at least 300 feet above us now. 

Up till now Da Namgyal had, I believe, been climbing 
with less effort than myself. But now he seemed 
utterly done up. I spoke of going on and he was 
apathetic. It is not Da Namgyal’s nature to give in, 
but it was only too clear that we should not be able to 
continue much farther. Leaving one oxygen cylinder, 
which I decided to carry back to supplement the sup- 
plies for the second Assault, we followed slowly in the 
track made by the summit pair. ; 

The going was not very steep at first, the ridge 
narrow but not uncomfortably so. But there was a 
tiresome layer of some three inches of powder snow 
upon a harder under-surface, masking the rocks on the 
crest. The track made by the others, where we could 
trace it, was a help. I resorted to some attempt at 
achieving a rhythm—a step, four or six gasps, another 
step, and so on. It was a little less painful than the 
rush tactics, but we climbed no faster than before. 

‘After about twenty minutes—we might have climbed 
too feet above the Swiss tent—Da Namgyal said he 
could до по more. І knew him too well to doubt it, for 
there is no stouter-hearted and less complaining man. 
I urged him on, for there was no satisfactory place to 
leave the gear at this point; a likely looking shelf 
could be seen above, another fifty feet up. We got 
there and stopped. As so often happens, it was dis- 
appointing—scarcely room to sit, let alone place the 
equipment securely. But Da Namgyal could not go on, 
and I cannot say I was sorry that he had reached his 
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limit; I was near enough to mine. So we stopped and 
built a cairn upon a rock on the crest of the ridge just 
big enough for the tent and other stores. 

The place is easy to identify from below, for it is but 
slightly above the direct line of the original couloir by 
which we had climbed to attain the ridge. There we 
placed the tent, food and our own oxygen bottles. To 
these I added a candle and matches to provide a small 
measure of comfort for the second summit party. The 
height was about 27,350 feet. 

For по reason that I can now explain, we moved a 
few yards across the southern slope and began, very 
feebly, to scrape out a platform. This was not logical, 
for I had long determined that the highest camp must 
be in the region of 28,000 feet, and I had in mind the 
Snow Shoulder. Being short of one Sherpa, it was 
fairly certain that we must leave the final lift to the 
second party. We again rested until about II.30 a.m., 
when we were ready to start back. 

Carrying our empty oxygen frames, we went down the 
ridge, now enveloped in mist, the snow on our backs. 
We were terribly slow and wobbly, so much so that on 
reaching the platform where the framework of the 
Swiss tent stood, I decided to use oxygen from the 
bottle left there, at any rate for the steepest part of the 
couloir, to reduce the risk of an accident. But this 
made matters worse and I quickly took off my mask. 
It was not until twenty-four hours later, when un- 
screwing the tube connecting the mask with the set, 
that I discovered this was completely blocked with ice. 

In the couloir we took extreme. precautions. The 
height from the point where we entered it is certainly 
over 1,000 feet above the Col, anda slip would have had 
‘serious consequences, 
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We moved singly, each alternately securing the other 
with a turn of the rope round the head of the ice-axe, 
driven into the snow. First Da Namgyal would go down 
and I would join him, then he went down farther ; so it 
went on, rope length by rope length. Once he slipped 
for several feet, but only until the slight amount of slack 
торе was taken up. This was due entirely to exhaustion, 
for Da Namgyal is a very steady, safe climber. As we 
descended we could see figures spread out across the 
Lhotse Face, coming up towards the South Col. The 
second Assault party were approaching to join us, 

At last we were on easier ground. When we came 
out of the couloir and on to the upper slopes above the 
Col, two of the party arrived at the tents; shortly 
afterwards they came towards us. We were now 
sitting down every ten paces or so, although the diffi- 
culties were over and the angle was no longer steep. 

We recognized Tenzing and Hillary approaching us 
over the icy surface. I suddenly felt as though the 
strength was leaving me like water. My knees gave 
way and I collapsed, a ridiculous figure, as they came 
up. Da Namgyal flopped down also, while we were 
plied with lemonade from Tenzing’s flask. 

Ed helped me towards the tents, but finding that I 
could not make the distance, hurried off to fetch his 
oxygen set. With a boost of six litres a minute, I soon 
revived, and we were able to complete the remaining 
yards. I shall not forget their patience and kindness. 


THE FINAL CREST 
Seen from the South Summit, This photograph shows the cornices over-_ , 
hanging on the right. The distance along the crest. is about 400 yards. 
The vertical distance is about 300 feet. On each side of the crest isa precipice 
of many thousands of feet. т 
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Tom took the correct actiom 


CHAPTER XI 
ASSAULT 


ON reaching the ledge where we first stood upon the 
South-East Ridge of Everest at 27,200 feet, Tom Bour- 
dillon and Charles Evans were feeling well and confident. 

They arrived there shortly after 9 a.m. having taken 
one and a half hours to climb 1,300 feet ; only about the 
same height had to be covered to reach the South 
summit. At this rate of progress—almost a thousand 
feet in one hour—they should have time to spare for 
the suspected difficulties of that final hidden ridge 
leading to Everest itself. Only the weather was un- 
favourable, but even this was not a serious hindrance. 
They set off determined and full of hope. 

But from this point onwards the going became worse. 
The overlay of fresh snow called for greater care, 
covering Ше ledges and making it difficult to get a grip ў 
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with their crampons оп the hard surface beneath ; they 
moved much more slowly. z 

In two hours, indeed, they had not covered more than 
half the distance towards the South Peak. But they 
had now reached an important landmark. This was 
the Snow Shoulder, so noticeable a feature when seen 
from the top of the Geneva Spur. As Tenzing pointed 
out later, it is probably about the highest place reached 
during the attempt by himself and Lambert in the 
Spring of 1952. Clouds were all around them ; snow 
was falling and being blown off the ridge. 

As they paused on this less steep ground, an awkward 
problem arose affecting the oxygen equipment. The 
soda-lime canisters which form a part of the mechanism 
of the Closed-Circuit apparatus have an average en- 
durance of approximately three to three and a half 
hours. They had now been going at least two and a 
half hours, and the canisters in use might be expected 
to have at most a further hour of useful life. Each 
man was carrying a second canister and it was now a 
question whether they should change to the fresh ones 
at this point. By doing so here, they would have the 
advantage of a fairly spacious resting place, and this 
did not appear to be available higher up ; in fact, the 
ridge steepened very considerably from this point 
onwards. 

Equally important was the fact that there is a 
tendency for the valves in the apparatus to freeze up 
after a new and cold canister has been connected. The 
risk would be better faced here than on top of the South 
Summit, where a breakdown of this nature might have 
very serious consequences. Against these arguments 
was the objection that by rejecting the canisters in 
use they would be wasting the-endurance of their 
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oxygen equipment and would thus shorten their day. 

If I have gone into this problem in some detail, it is 
merely to stress what a dilemma it must have been for 
Charles and Tom, at 28,000 feet on the South-East 
Ridge of Everest. 

They decided to change the canisters, and went on. 
Charles was now having trouble again with his set, 
resulting in rapid laboured breathing, but he was 
making a tremendous and gallant effort to keep going. 

They arrived at the foot of the final steep rise, a 
great slope tilted abruptly at a high angle sweeping up 
towards the South Peak. The snow was unstable, a 
fragile crust overlying loose deep snow underneath and 
Tom, who was ahead at this point, suspected its safety. 

Away to the left were rocks, bordering the South face 
where it falls away towards the western brink of the 
South Со]. They traversed across to these, half-. 
expecting the slope to break away beneath them. The 
angle of the rocks was also steep and they were some- 
what crumbling, but the strata dips favourably to the 
climber on this side of the mountain, and the ledges, 
small though they were, tilted so as to provide accom- 
modating holds. 

On and on, up those last 400 feet, very slowly now, 
‘Charles Evans in considerable trouble with his breathing 
but determined not to give up. Then quite suddenly 
the angle eased, and almost at once they found them- 
selves standing upon the South Peak of Everest, at 
28,720 feet. It was г o'clock. Charles Evans and 
Tom Bourdillon had climbed higher on Everest by many 
hundreds of feet than anyone had ever climbed before. 
Better still, they had reached the highest summit so 
far climbed. 

Clouds were all around them, obscuring the view. 
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But that final ridge was clear, and they were now 
gazing upon a problem which had intrigued all moun- 
taineers and which we especially had all been longing 
to see. 

It was not encouraging. Viewed thus, end on, the 
ridge is narrow and apparently rising steeply. On the 
left, it falls sharply away to the edge of the rocks 
topping the west face of the mountain, which drops 
sheer 8,000 feet into the Cwm above our Advance Base. 
On the right, or east, is an even more abrupt precipice 
of even greater height, masked now by cloud. Huge 
bulges of snow hung over it from the crest of the ridge, 
cornices of Himalayan dimensions formed by the 
prevailing westerly wind. 

Should they go on? For them here was a unique 
chance to climb to the top. But unless it were to be a 
one-way journey, it obviously depended on the factors 
of time and weather; and unless they had sufficient 
oxygen to last the traverse along the ridge both ways, 
and also to descend the ridge by which they had 
climbed, it was not feasible. 

To estimate the time required to climb an unknown 
ridge, seen foreshortened in this way so that you cannot 
be sure the farthest visible point is the summit, is not 
easy. Charles Evañs reckoned that it might take three 
hours to the top, another two hours back to the South 
Peak. At that rate they would long since have ex- 
hausted their remaining oxygen supply and, even had 
they been able to return to the South Peak without it, 
they would not be back there until 6 p.m., with nearly 
3,000 feet to descend to safety. Та fact, it was out of 
the question, and they rightly decided to turn back at 
this point. к 

Yet it was with some reluctance that they started 
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‚ down. Both were now very tired, emphasizing, if any 
further persuasion had been need, the futility of going 
on towards the summit of the mountain. 

They did not fancy the small ledges on those steep 
rocks and took a chance now on the snow slope to the 
left, sinking deeply into it through the crust, but 
probably too tired to think of the possible consequences. 
The descent of 1,500 feet to the Swiss tent took them 
about two hours. Their state of exhaustion is shown 
by the fact that, sound climbers as both of them are, 
they slipped on a number of occasions on the technically 
easy part of the ridge above this tent. It was about 
3-30 p.m. when they arrived there. 

Then they, like Da Namgyal and myself a few hours 
before, had to face the couloir. They too took the 
usual precautions, but they were understandably more 
groggy than we had been. 

Tom led down and had just reached the end of the 
rope and fixed his axe as a belay when Charles came 
hurtling down the slope from behind, to quote Tom, 
“ like a bullet ”. As the rope tightened round Tom’s 
axe it was wrenched out of the snow and Tom was 
dragged from his steps, sliding with gathering speed 
down the hard surface of the couloir. But the jerk on 
the rope as the axe checked it had slowed Charles’s fall. 
Tom instinctively took the correct action, turning on 
to his stomach and jabbing the pick of his axe above 
him into the snow as a brake. They came to a stop, 
waited to recover and started on down again. 


* * * 


_ Meanwhile, on the Col, I was resting in the,“ blister ” 
tent, talking to Tenzing. George Lowe suddenly put 
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this head through the entrance. Не was tremendously. 
excited: he was jubilant. “ They're up: by God 
they’re up ! ” he shouted. 

This was indeed electrifying news, quite sufficient to 
banish weariness of my own efforts that day. Еуегу- 
‘one was overjoyed. The Sherpas, toiling up towards 
the top of the Geneva Spur behind Gregory and Lowe, 
were no less thrilled than ourselves. Indeed, perhaps 
more so, for they were under the impression that 
the peak rising from the South Col was in fact the; 
highest point. They believed that Everest had been; 
climbed. Р "иг 

For them, the spectacle had been particularly, 
dramatic, They had been watching our progress all, 
that morning while they were crossing the slopes of 1 
the Lhotse Face, but Bourdillon апа Еуапз had been, 
hidden for some time by the clouds which now screened, 
the mountain. At about т o’clock there was a break 
їп the mists around the sharp snow cone of the South, 
Peak and upon it, like insects on a wall, two little dots 
could be seen. Е 

Тһеу climbed steadily up that forbidding, impossibly 
steep-looking snow slope апа ооп disappeared over the 
top: It was as if they did not trouble to stop, intent on, 
going farther to the utmost point beyond. А 

We spent an anxious afternoon, with a lurkin 
uncertainty lest Charles and Tom might not return. 
The clouds completely obscured the ridge and the wind 
had increased in strength. At 3.30 p.m. there was a 
thinning of the cloud at the top of the couloir, and there 
they were. They came down slowly and we prepared 
to receive them. At 4.30 they approached the tents 
апа we went out to meet them. Burdened with their 
«cumbersome equipment and bulky clothing, their faces 
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frost-covered, looking like strangers from another 
planet, both were utterly weary. 

It was natural that disappointment should have been 
among their feelings, to get so near the ultimate goal 
—the fulfilment of a lifes ambition—and then be 
denied it. Yet it must be remembered that they had 
achieved exactly what had been hoped of them. I had 
been insistent that the South Peak was the objective 
and that, by reaching it, they would provide invaluable 
information to the second summit pair; indeed, the 
two Assaults were intended to be complementary. 
Their feat in climbing to over 28,700 feet and back in 
one day from the South Col was a magnificent effort, 
and a triumph also for the oxygen equipment on which 
such infinite pains had been taken. They had sighted 
that last part of the ridge and were able to describe it 
to Tenzing and Hillary. 

They had given us all, by their example, incalculable 
confidence in final victory. 


* * * 


With the Second Assault party and their extra stores. 
safely arrived on the South Col, preparations were made: 
for their departure next day up the South-East Ridge. 

First, the Sherpas who had accompanied them, 
bringing up these stores, got ready to go down. Da 
Namgyal decided to join them, in spite of his out- 
standing and exhausting effort that day, and Balu 
also left. ' 

They were а heroic little band, whose names deserve- 
to be specially recorded in this story of the ascent of 
Everest : Dawa Thondup, approaching his fifties ; Da. 
Tensing, another veteran ; Topkie, a mere boy who had. 
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sometimes exasperated us in the Icefall and Ше Cwm 
by his carelessness and his irritating cough, yet with the 
heart of a lion; Ang Norbu, sturdy and unshakable ; 
the jaunty Annullu, whose pace was like that of “а 
fast Swiss guide”. 

For all these men save Da Tensing, this was their 
second trip to the South Col during this expedition. 
Da Tensing himself had done exceptional, skilled and 
strenuous work with Lowe on the Lhotse Face and had 
made yet another of his many journeys to Camp VII on 
the day the first Assault party had gone up there. No 
praise is too high for all of them. 

George Lowe had escorted them up and now asked 
to stay to assist in the “ carry ” of the stores to the top 
camp. This I very gladly agreed to. Of the three 
special Sherpas accompanying this second party, the 
team to carry the stores up to Camp IX, only one, Ang 
Nyima, now appeared likely to be fit to continue. The 
other two, Ang Temba and Pemba, were both feeling 
ill on arrival. In the second support team, too, it 
would be necessary for the climbers to become porters. 

We were overcrowded that evening at Camp VIII. 
The Pyramid was occupied by the four members of the 
second Assault party, while we of the first party, 
having finished our effort, occupied the Meade, designed 
for two. The three remaining Sherpas of the second 
support team somehow managed to squeeze into the 
tiny “ Blister tent: у А 

Tt was а terrible night. Бог Hillary it was “ one of 
the worst nights I have ever experienced”. For those 
of us whose third night it was on the South Col, packed 

nes, managing without oxygen and exhausted 


like sardi 
ates иып high on the mountain throughout that 


day, it was a nightmare. 
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The thermometer indicated 45°F. of frost ; and the 
wind, which had been strong all day long, now rose 
again to gale force. Pressed as we were against the 
walls of the tents, it was as if we had no protection at 
all. Constantly buffeted throughout the night, there 
could be no question of sleep. It continued hour after 
hour, adding greatly to our weariness. 

It was no surprise to find next morning at about 8; 
a.m. that Hillary’s party had not started. The wind 
was blowing so strongly, that it was a nightmare to go. 
out of the tent. A scene of wild confusion reigned: 
around Everest, which was shrouded in cloud with 
snow being torn from the South-East Ridge. We 
huddled into the Pyramid and discussed ‘the situation 
while Tenzing made some attempt to work the Primus. 
A postponement of twenty-four hours was imperative ; 
fortunately we had enough supplies to make this 
possible, and the important thing was to keep our 
strength up by eating and drinking enough. "а 
‚ At about midday Charles and Tom started off on 
their way down. Then Charles suddenly reappeared 
with the alarming news that Tom could not get up the 
slope to the top of the Geneva Spur and was in a 
critical state. Another of us must accompany him 
down if he were to get down alive. : 

Here was another difficult decision. Му post was 
here on the Col, to see the big assault safely launched 
and decide, if need be, on a further postponement or, 
possibly, a withdrawal. . Yet I was supporting the first 
Assault, and by sending either Greg or George would 
only weaken the second Assault’s chances, I decided 
I must go. So I rapidly packed, with much willing 
help, and plodded very slowly up the slopes of the Spur, 
Ed carrying my sack. х 


5 
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We (Charles, Tom, Ang Temba and myself) started 
slowly—so painfully slowly—down the couloir and 
across the big slopes beneath Lhotse. We halted 
frequently and for long intervals, for Tom, and, toa 
less extent, Ang Temba, were barely in control of their 
legs. I led, Charles brought up the rear. 

So it went on until, very nearly at the end of our 
strength (except, perhaps, Charles), we staggered down 
the last few feet to Camp УП. To our relief and 
delight, here we were met by Wilf Noyce and Mike 
Ward, who helped us in. 

Just as we were coming down the ice pitch above 
‘Camp, Temba slipped and fell into the big crevasse. 
He was held by Charles, and Wilf managed to remove 
his sack (he was upside down) and get him up. It is - 
indicative of my state of exhaustion that I could not 
find strength to lift a finger throughout this incident. 

Wilfrid Noyce’s presence at Camp VII was very 
fortunate. Without him, Tom Bourdillon, Ang Temba 
and I, could not have managed for ourselves that 
evening ; he looked after us like a nurse and prepared 
our supper. Moreover, he was half-way to the Col and, 
unbeknown to him, I had told Ed Hillary before 
leaving there that I would send up Noyce and three 
more volunteer Sherpas with further stores, in order to 
enable them to stay yet another day of bad weather 
if necessary. 

Т also had in mind that Noyce and one or more of 
these men might replace any casualties up there and. 
thus take part in the second Assault. So it was that 
Charles Evans, who found the energy to continue on 
down with Michael Ward to Advance Base the same 
evening, was to arrange for three men to come up and 
join Noyce here at Camp VII on 28th May. 
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Tom and I descended to the Cwm next morning, 
On the way we met Charles Wylie with the three 
Sherpas. Wylie had rightly decided that they should 
not go up to Ше Lhotse Face unaccompanied, and he: 
had also felt that this camp should be occupied until 
the return of Hillary’s party. These rôles he took 
upon himself: a great contribution to the sound con- 
duct of the assault. 

It is typical of Charles that as he passed I noticed 
in his bulky load an Assault Oxygen bottle. This and 
other items of replenishment he had taken over from a. 
fourth Sherpa who should have been with the party, 
but who had not been able to go beyond Camp V 
Wylie was, of course, climbing without oxygen. 

We reached Advance Base in the early afternoon, our 
immediate task completed. There Was nothing for ‘us. 
now to do but await the outcome of the second Assault. 


The final ridge 


3 CHAPTER XII 


THE SUMMIT. 
by Edmund Hillary 


EARLY on the morning of 27th May I awoke from an 
uneasy sleep feeling very cold and miserable. We 
were on the South Col of Everest. My companions in 
our Pyramid tent, Lowe, Gregory and Tenzing, were 
all tossing and turning in unsuccessful efforts to gain · 
relief from the bitter cold. The relentless wind was 
blowing in all its fury and the constant loud drumming 
on the tent made deep sleep impossible. Reluctantly 
removing my hand from my sleeping-bag I looked at 
my watch. It was 4 a.m. In the flickering light of a 
match, the thermometer lying against the tent wall 
read—25° Centigrade. 

We had hoped to establish a camp high on the South- 
Fast Ridge that day, but the force of the wind obviously 


made a start impossible. 
125 
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At 9 a.m. the wind was still blowing fiercely, and clad 
‘in all my warm clothing | crawled out of the tent and 


any start under these conditions was impossible. Ang 


viously incapable 
of carrying up any farther. So we decided to send him 
down with Evans and Bourdillon when they left for 


The violent wind gave us another 1 
but we were all breathing oxygen 


still blowing strongly, but about 8 a.m. it eased con- 
siderably and we decided to leave, 


However, another blow had fallen—Pemba had been 
violently ill all night and 


‘going оп. Only one Sherpa porter, An 


тераскей the loads, eliminating anything not vitally 
necessary and having no choice because of our reduced 
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manpower but to cut down vital supplies of oxygen. 

At 8.45 a.m. Lowe, Gregory and Ang Nyima de- 
parted, all carrying over 40 lb. each and breathing 
oxygen at four litres a minute. Tenzing and I were 
to leave later so that we could follow quickly up the 
steps made by the other party and so conserve energy 
and oxygen. We loaded all our personal clothing, 
sleeping-bags and air mattresses, together with some 
food, on to our oxygen sets and left at то a.m. carrying 
50 Ib. apiece. 

We followed slowly up the long slopes to the foot of 
the great couloir and then climbed the veritable stair- 
‘case hewn by Lowe in the firm steep snow of the 
couloir. As we moved slowly up the steps we were 
bonibarded by a constant stream of ice chips falling 
from well above us where Lowe and Gregory were 
cutting steps across to the South-East Ridge. 

We reached the ridge at midday and joined the other 
party. Nearby was the tattered ruin of the Swiss tent 
of the previous spring, and it added an air of loneliness. 
‘and desolation to this remarkable viewpoint. From 
here Lambert and Tenzing had made their gallant 
aitempt to reach the summit after a night spent with- 
out sleeping-bags. 

It was a wonderful spot with tremendous views in 
every direction and we indulged in an orgy of photo- 
graphy. We were all feeling extremely well and felt 
confident of placing our camp high up on the South- 
East Ridge. We heaved on our loads again and moved 
150 feet up the ridge to the dump made by Hunt two: 
days previously. 

The ridge was steep, but the upward sloping strata 
of the rocks gave us quite good footholds and the 
climbing was not technically difficult, although loose 
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show over the steep rocks demanded care. The dump 
was at 27,300 feet, but we considered that this was still 
far too low for an effective summit camp, so somewhat 
reluctantly we added all this extra gear to our already 
large loads. Gregory took some more oxygen, Lowe 
some food and fuel, and I tied on a tent. Apart from 
Ang Nyima, who was carrying just over 4o 1Ь., we all 
had loads of from 50 to 63 Ibs. 

We continued up the ridge at a somewhat reduced rate. 
Despite our great burdens we were moving steadily, 
though very slowly. The ridge steepened on to a slope 
of firm snow and Lowe chipped steps up it for fifty feet. 

By 2 p.m. we were beginning to tire, and started 
looking for a camp site. The ridge appeared to have 
no relief at all and continued upwards in one unbroken 
sweep. We plugged slowly on, looking for a ledge 
without success. Again and again we hopefully laboured 
up to a prospective site only to find that it was still at 
a 45-degree angle. We were getting a little desperate 
until Tenzing, remembering the ground from the 
previous year, suggested a traverse over steep slopes to 
the left, which finally landed us on to a relatively flat 
spot beneath a rock bluff. 

It was 2.30 and we decided to camp here. All day 
the magnificent peak of Lhotse had commanded our 
attention, but now its summit was just below us. We 
estimated our height at 27,900 feet. 

Lowe, Gregory and Ang Nyima dropped their loads 
on the site with relief. They were tired but well satis- 
fied with the height gained, and to them must 50 а great 
deal of the credit for the successful climb of the fol- 

lowing day. Wasting no time, they hurried off back 
to the South Col. 


и: TENZING ON THE SUMMIT 
On his ice-axe are the flags of Great Britain, Nepal, India and th¢ 
United Nations. 
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It уаз with a certain feeling of loneliness that we 
watched our companions slowly descending the ridge, 
but we had much to do. We removed our oxygen. sets 
in order to conserve our supplies and set to work with 
our ice-axes to clear the tiny platform. We scratched 
off all the snow to reveal a rock slope at an angle of 
some 30 degrees. The rocks were well frozen in, but 
by the end of a couple of hours’ solid work we had 
managed to prise loose sufficient stones to level out 
two strips of ground a yard wide and six feet long, but 
almost a foot different in levels. Even though not 
breathing oxygen, we could still work quite hard, but 
rested every ten minutes or so in order to regain our: 
breath and energy. 

We pitched our tent on this double level and ted: it 
down аз best we could. There were no suitable rocks 
around to which to hitch our tent .guys, and the snow 
was far too soft to hold aluminium-tent pegs. We sank 
several of our oxygen bottles in the soft snow, and 
attached the guys: to these as anchors. 

Then while Tenzing began heating some soup I made 
a tally of our limited oxygen supplies. They were 
much less than we had hoped. For the Assault we had 
only one and two-thirds bottles each. ` It was obvious 
that if we were to have sufficient endurance we would 
be unable to use the four litres per minute that we had 
originally planned, but I estimated that if we reduced 
our supplies to three litres per minute we might still 
have a chance. 

Т prepared the sets and ace fhe necessary adjust- 
ments. One thing in our favour was that Evans and 
Bourdillon had left two bottles of oxygen, still one- 
third full, some hundreds of feet above our camp. We 
were relying on this oxygen to get us back’to. the Col; 


FROM THE SUMMIT 


Looking down on to the South Summit. 
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As the sun set we crawled finally into our tent, put on 
all our warm clothing and wriggled into our sleeping- 
bags. We drank vast quantities of liquid and had a 
satisfying meal out of our store of delicacies : sardines. 
on biscuits, tinned apricots, dates and biscuits and jam 
and honey.: The tinned apricots were a great treat, 
but it was necessary first to thaw them out of their 
frozen state over our roaring Primus, | 

In spite of the great height, our breathing was almost 
normal until a sudden exertion would cause us to pant 
a little. Tenzing laid his air mattress on the lower 
shelf half-overhanging the steep slope below and calmly 
settled down to sleep. I made myself as comfortable 
as possible half-sitting and half-reclining on the upper 
shelf with my feet braced’on the lower shelf. ‹ 

This position, while not particularly comfortable, had 
decided advantages. We had been experiencing ex- 
tremely strong gusts of wind every ten minutes, and 
whenever I received warning of the approach of such 
a gust by a shrilling whine high on the ridge above, 
I could brace my feet and shoulders and assist our 
meagre anchors to hold the tent steady while it 
shook and flapped in a most alarming manner, 


We had sufficient oxygen for only four hours’ sleep at 


one litre per.minute. I decided to use this in two 
periods of two hours, from 9 to II p.m. and from т to 
3am. While wearing the oxygen we dozed and were 
reasonably comfortable, but as soon as the supply ran 
out we began to feel cold and miserable. During the 
night the thermometer read —27° Centigrade, but 
fortunately the wind had dropped almost entirely. 

- At 4 a.m. it was very still. I opened the tent door 
and looked far out across the dark and sleeping valleys 
of Nepal... The icy-peaks below us were glowing clearly 


а 


ь, 8 
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in the early morning light, and Tenzing pointed out the 
Monastery of Thyangboche, faintly visible оп its 
dominant spur, 16,000 feet below лаз. 

We started up our cooker, and in a determined effort 
to prevent the weaknesses arising from dehydration 
‚ we drank large quantities of lemon juice and sugar, and 
followed this with our last tin of sardines on biscuits. 

I dragged our oxygen sets into the tent, cleaned the 
ice off them, and then completely rechecked and tested 
them. I had removed my boots, which had become 
a little wet the day before, and they were now frozen ‹ 
solid. Drastic measures were called for, so: I cooked 
them over the fierce flame of the Primus and despite 
the very strong smell of burning leather managed to 
soften them. Over our down clothing we donned our 
windproofs, and on our hands we pulled three pairs of 
gloves—silk, woollen and windproof. : 

At 6.30 a.m. we crawled out of our tent into the snow, 
hoisted our 30 lb. of oxygen gear on to our backs, con- 
nected up our masks and turned on the valves to bring 
life-giving oxygen into our lungs. A few good deep 
breaths and we were ready to go. : 

Still a little worried about my cold feet, I asked 
Tenzing to move off, and he kicked a deep line of steps 
away from the rock bluff which protected our tent out 
on to the steep powder snow slope to the left of the 
main ridge. The ridge was now all bathed in sunlight 
and we could see our first objective, the South Summit, 
far above us. Tenzing, moving purposefully, kicked 
steps in a long traverse back towards the ridge and we 
reached its crest just where it forms a great distinctive 
snow bump at about 28,000 feet. From here the ridge 
narrowed to a knife-edge and as шу feet were now warm 
1 took over Ше lead. 
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5 We were moving slowly but steadily and had no need 
to stop in order to regain our breath ; I felt that we 
had plenty in reserve. ° The soft unstable snow made a 
route on top of the ridge both difficult and dangerous, 
so I moved a little down on the steep left side where the 
wind had produced a thin crust which sometimes held . 
my weight but more often than not gave way suddenly. 


oxygen bottles left on the earlier attempt by Evans and 
Е Bourdillon. I scraped the ice off the gauges and was 
greatly relieved to find that they still contained several 
nt to get us down to 
the South Col if used very sparingly, Е 
With the comforting thought о 


formidable snow face leading u 

to the southern summit. The 

face were, we felt, distinct] 

alternative route seemed Se ein oa 

strenuous and uncomfortabl, 
We made frequent chang 

section. On one Occasion, 


snow conditions, finished With his ili ny 


as you wish.” I decided to о оп. 
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We looked with interest at the virgin ridge ahead (see 
the photograph opposite page 113). Both Bourdillon 
and Evans had been depressingly definite about its 
problems and difficulties and we realized that it could 
form an almost insuperable barrier. . 


At first glance it was certainly impressive and even 
rather frightening... On the right, great contorted 
cornices, overhanging masses of snow and ice, stuck 
out like twisted fingers over the 12,000 foot drop of the 
Kangchung Face. Any move on to these cornices 
could bring only disaster. From the cornices the ridge 
dropped steeply to the left until the snow merged with 
the great rock face sweeping up from the Western Cwm. 

Only one encouraging feature was apparent. The 
steep snow slope between the cornices and the tock 
precipices seemed to be composed of firm, hard snow. 
If the snow proved soft and unstable, our chances of 
getting along the ridge were few indeed.. If we could 
cut a trail of steps along this slope, we could make some 
‘progress at least. 2 Е аде 

We cut а seat for ourselves just below the South 
Summit and removed our’ oxygen. Once again I 
worked out the mental arithmetic that was one of my 
main preoccupations on the way up and down the 
mountain. As our first :partly-full bottle of oxygen 
was now exhausted, we had only one full bottle left. 
Eight hundred litres of oxygen at three litres per 
minute? How long could we last? I estimated that 
this should give us 4} hours of going. Our apparatus 
was now much lighter, weighing just over 20 1b., and as 
I cut steps down off the South Summit I felt a sense of 
freedom and well-being quite contrary to what I had 
expected at this great altitude. 

Аз my ice-axe bit into the first steep slope of the 
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ridge, my highest hopes were realized. The snow was 
crystalline and firm. Two or three thythmical blows 


comfortable belay. 

We moved one at a time. I realized that our margin 
of safety at this altitude was not great and that we must 
take every care and Precaution. I would cut a forty- 


foot line of steps, Tenzing belaying me while I worked. 
Then in turn I would sink my shaft ап 


siderably and seemed to be breathin 
The Sherpas had little idea of th 


КИСЕ: 5 tube, some two 
inches in diameter, was completely blocked with ice. 


I was able to clear it out and Save him much-needed 
relief. On checking my. own set I found that the same 
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thing was occurring, though it had not reached the 
stage to have caused me any discomfort. From then 
on I kept a much closer check on this problem. 

The weather, for Everest, seemed practically perfect. 
Insulated as we were in all our down clothing and wind- 
proofs, we suffered no discomfort from cold or wind. 
However, on one occasion I removed my sun-glasses to 
examine more closely a difficult section of the ridge 
but was very soon blinded by the fine snow driven by 
the bitter wind and hastily replaced them. I went on 
cutting steps. : То my surprise I was enjoying the 
climb as much as I had ever enjoyed a fine ridge in my 
own New Zealand Alps. 

After an hour’s steady going.we reached the foot of 
the most formidable-looking problem on the ridge—a 
rock step some forty feet high. We had known of the 
existence of this step from aerial photographs and had 
also seen it through our binoculars from Thyangboche. 
We realized that at this altitude it might well spell the 
difference, between success and failure. 

The rock itself, smooth and almost ‘holdless, might 
have been ап interesting afternoon problem to a group 
of expert rock olimbers in the Lake District, but here 
it was a barrier beyond our feeble strength to overcome. 
I could see no way of turning it on the steep rock bluff 
on the west, but fortunately another possibility of ` 
tackling it remained. 

‚ Оп its-east side уаз another great cornice, and 
running up the full forty feet of the step was a narrow 
crack between the cornice and the rock. . Leaving 
Tenzing to belay me as best he could, I jammed my way 
into this crack; then, kicking backwards with my 
crampons, 1 sank their spikes deep into the frozen 
snow. behind me and levered myself off the ground.. 
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Taking advantage of every little rockhold and all the 
force of knee, shoulder and arms I could muster, I 
literally cramponed backwards up the crack, with a 
fervent prayer that the cornice would remain attached 
to the rock. Despite the considerable effort involved, 
my progress although slow was steady, and as Tenzing 
paid out the rope, I inched ту way upwards until I 
could finally reach over the top of the rock and drag 
myself out of the crack on to a wide ledge. 


I checked both our oxygen sets and rough]: Icu- 
lated our flow rates. Everything seemed 6 В ОБЕ 
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off, I tried cramponing without: cutting steps, hoping 
this would save time. But I quickly realized that our 
margin of safety on these steep slopes at this altitude 
was too small, so I went on step-cutting. 

I was beginning to tire a little now. I had been 
cutting steps continuously for two hours, and Tenzing, 
too, was moving very slowly. As I chipped steps 
around still another corner, I wondered rather dully 
just how long we could keep it up. : 

Our original zest had now quite gone and it was 
turning more into a grim struggle. I then realized that 
the ridge ahead, instead of still monotonously rising, 
now dropped sharply away, and far below I could see 
the North Col and the Rongbuk Glacier. I looked 
upwards to see a narrow snow ridge running up to a 
snowy summit. A few more whacks of the їсе-ахе tn 
the firm snow and we stood on top. 

My initial feelings were of relief—relief that there 
were no more steps to cut—no more ridges to traverse 
—ho more humps to tantalize us with hopes of 
success.. I looked at Tenzing and in spite of the bala- 
clava, goggles and oxygen mask, all encrusted with long 
icicles that concealed his face, there was no disguising 
his infectious grin of pure delight as he looked all around 
him. We shook hands and then Tenzing threw his 
arm around my shoulders and we thumped each other 
on the back until we were almost breathless. It was 
тт.30 a.m. The ridge had taken us two and half hours, 
but it seemed like a lifetime. 

I turned off the oxygen and removed my'set. I had 
carried my camera, loaded with colour film, inside my 
shirt to keep it warm, so I now produced it and got 
Tenzing to розе.оп top for me, waving his axe on which 
was a string of flags—British, Nepalese, United Nations 
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and Indian. · Then I turned my attention to the great 
‘stretch of country lying below us in every direction. 
To the east was our giant neighbour Makalu, unex- 
plored and unclimbed. Far away across the clouds the 
great bulk of Kangchenjunga loomed on the horizon. 
То the west, Cho Oyu, our old adversary of 1952, 
dominated the scene and we could see the great un- 


explored ranges of Nepal stretching off into the dis- 
tance. 


old route which had been made famous by the struggles 
of those great climbers of the 192075 and 1930’s. I had 
little lope of the results being particularly successful, 
as І had a lot of difficulty in holding the camera steady 
in my clumsy gloves, but I felt that they would at least 
serve as a record. у 

After some ten minutes of this, I realized that I was 
becoming rather clumsy-fingered and slow-moving, so 
I quickly replaced my oxygen set and experienced once 
mote the stimulating effect of even а few litres of 


Meanwhile, Tenzing ‘had: made a little hole in the 
Snow and in it he placed various small articles of food— 
a bar of chocolate; a packet of biscuits and a handful 
of lollies. Small offerings, indeed, but at least a token 


Tenzing’s gifts, 


I checked our охувеп once again and worked out our 
endurance. ` We, would have to move fast in order to 
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reach our life-saving reserve below Ше South Summit. 

After fifteen minutes we turned to go. We had 
looked briefly for any signs of Mallory and Irvine,* but 
had seen nothing. We both felt a little tired, for the 
reaction was setting in and we must get off the moun- 
tain quickly. I moved down off the summit on to our 
steps. 

Wasting no time, we cramponed along our tracks, 
spurred by the urgency of diminishing oxygen. Bump 
followed bump in rapid succession. In what seemed 
almost a miraculous time, we reached the top of the 
tock step. Now, with the almost casual indifference of 
familiarity, we kicked and jammed our way down it 
again. We were tired, but not too tired to be careful. 
We scrambled cautiously over the rock traverse, moved 
one at a time over shaky snow sections and finally 
cramponed. up our steps and back on to the South 
Peak. 

Only one hour from the top! A swig of sweetened 
lemonade refreshed us and we turned down again. 
Throughout the climb we had a constant nagging fear 
of our return down the great snow slope, and as I led 
down I packed each step with as much care as if our 
lives depended on it, as well they might. The terrific 
impression of exposure as we looked straight down on 
to the Kangchung glacier, still 10,000 feet below us, 
made us move with the greatest caution, and every 
step down seemed a step nearer safety. When. we 
finally moved off the slope on to the ridge below, we 
looked at each other and without speaking we both 


* С. Н. L. Mallory and Andrew Irvine lost their lives in June, 1924, when 

trying to climb to the summit. They were observed at a height of about 28,000 

-feet, climbing upwards, but were never seen again. Ап ice-axe, belonging to 

either Mallory or Irvine was found in 1932 near the spot where they were 
t seen, : . 01 


< 
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almost visibly shrugged off the sense of fear that had 
been with-us all day. 

We were now very tired but moved automatically 
down to the two reserve cylinders on the ridge. As we 
were only a short distance from camp and had a few 
litres of oxygen left in. our own bottles, we carried the 


minute. In contrast to th 
were working vigorously without oxygen at this.camp, 
we now felt very weak and exhausted, 

Far below on the South Col we could see minute 
figures‘moving and knew that Lowe and Noyce would 


out all our steps and only a hard 
before us. There was n 
cutting again. 

With a grunt of disgust 1 chipped steps laboriously 
downwards for two hundred feet. Gusts of driving 
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wind whirling down off the ridge tried to pluck us from 
our steps. Tenzing took over the lead and cut down 
another hundred feet, then moved into softer snow and 
kicked a track down the easier slopes at the bottom of 
the couloir. We cramponed wearily down the long 
slopes above the South Col. i 

Two figures came towards us and met us a couple of 
hundred feet above the camp. They were Lowe and 
Noyce, laden with hot soup and emergency oxygen. 

We were too tired to make any response to Lowe’s 
enthusiastic .acceptance of our news. We stumped 
down to the Col and slowly ground our way up the 
Short rise to the сатар. Just short of the tents my 
oxygen ran out. We had enough to do the job, 
but*by no means too much. We crawled into the tent 
and with a sigh of sheer delight, collapsed into, our 
sleeping bags, while the tents flapped and shook under 
the perpetual South Col gale. 

That night, our last on the South Col, was a restless 
опе indeed. The bitter cold once again made any deep 
and restful sleep impossible and the stimulating effects 
of our success made us so mentally active that we lay 
there for half the night reliving all the exciting inci- 
dents and murmuring to each other between chattering 
teeth. Early the following morning we were all very 
weak and made slow but determined preparations for 
our departure, 

The two-hundred-feet slope above the South Col was 
a great trial, and even when we commenced the long 
traverse down towards Camp VII we found it necessary 
to move very slowly and to have frequent rests. The 
upper part of the Lhotse glacier seemed very steep to 
us, and as we came down the ice steps towards Camp 
VII our main task was to rest. 
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We were only thirty yards from the camp when a 
cheerful shout attracted our attention, and there to 
greet us were Charles Wylie and several of the Sherpas, 
all looking fresh and strong and with the obvious 
question trembling on their lips. The hot drinks they 
pressed into our hands and their joyful acceptance of 

` our news were a great stimulant in themselves, and we 
continued down the Lhotse glacier mentally if not 
physically refreshed. 

As we approached Camp IV, tiny figures appeared 
from the tents and slowly drifted up the track. We 
made no signal to them but wearily moved down the 
track towards them. When only fifty yards away, 
Lowe with gharacteristic enthusiasm gave the “ thumbs. 
up ’/$tenal.an@ waved his ice-axe in the direction of the 
Зин iddiately the scene was galvanized into 


Ага ИШЕ АУДУ 1 Е f 
activity Зайноиг approaching companions, forgetting 


their $уеайенс 3$; ran up the snow towards us. As we 
greeted “tive all, perhaps a little emotionally, I felt 
more than ever before that very strong feeling of 
friendship and co-operation that had been the decisive 
factor throughout the expedition. 

What a thrill it was to be able to tell them that all 
their efforts amongst the tottering chaos of the Icefall, 
the disheartening plunging up the snowy inferno of the 
Western Cwm, the difficult technical ice work on the 
Lhotse Face and the grim and nerve-racking toil above 
the South Col had been fully rewarded and that we had 
reached the top. Р 

To see the unashamed joy spread over the tired, 
strained face of our gallant and determined leader was 
to me reward enough in itself. 


CHAPTER ХИТ. 


` RETURN 


Ir Е та 
had been an anxious day waiting for news a 


үтү The Weather seemed perfect ; it was cloudless 
That Ва apparently little wind up there on the Col. 
oleae б {егпооп we had some indication of the out- 
Tare €n Gregory arrived with four Sherpas. Greg 
anes eat news. He had seen Ed Hillary and Tenzing 
Beate that morning, just as he had seen Tom 
Сив Ва and Charles Evans three days before as they 
Є he final snow slope towards the South Peak. 
Thien going well аз he watched them. 
Неа news and, in particular, the time of day when he 
We oie them gave us good reason to be confident, and 
Шш ed impatiently for the evening, when it was 
е, We should have а certain signal which Wilfrid 
Усе and I had arranged between us. . 
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While I was at Camp VII on the way down, I had 
discussed with him means of letting us have news from 
the Col. We had agreed that he would place sleeping- 
bags on some suitable snow slope either above or just 
below the edge of the Col, clearly visible to ourselves 

“at Advance Base. The placing of one bag would mean 
that the summit party had been unsuccessful ; two 


bags placed side by side would spell the second ascent of: 


the South Peak ; two bags placed at right angles in the 
form of ап “L”, would give the glad news of com- 
plete success—the summit itself. 

Our feelings may perhaps be imagined when, towards 
evening, light mists came up the Cwm, veiling the 
slopes below the South Col, In vain we strained our 
eyes, searching, those snow slopes during an occagional 
thinning of the\cloud: no signs could be seen. The 
Sun went down behind Pumori. After that, we could 
not expect that Noyce or anyone else up ‘there would 
have the fortitude to remain outside the tents. The 
suspense continued, 

We waited оп next day, hoping for success, not 
daring to contemplate a setback. 

At about 9 a.m. we saw five figures appear from 
behind the screening rocks of the Geneva Spur, in the 
couloir. А sigh of relief escaped me.. At least the 
whole Assault party were complete and safe ; although 
they were moving slowly, no one appeared to be in 
distress, Hillary, Tenzing, Lowe, Noyce and Pasang 


Phutar were on their way down. АП we could do was 
to wait. Е 


ee 


Evans, Н AFTER THE ASCENT 
evans, Hillary and Tenzing are met by Bourdillon and Band in the Western Cwm, 


BACK AT CAMP 1V 
Hillary and Tenzing relax at Advance Base. 


THE HIGH ALTITUDE SHERPAS, WITH THEIR LEADERS 
Wilfrid Noyce is on Ше left and Charles Wylie is on the rig 


THE LAMA BAND AT THYANGBOCHE 
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set out for Camp V ; he was intent оп ап early “ shot ” 
of the returning party, whatever their fortune. 

At 2 p.m., five men could bê seen at the top of the 
shallow trough about 500 yards above the camp. Some 
of us started out at once, Mike Westmacott and myself 
ahead, while our Sherpas crowded’ outside their Dome 
tent, no less eager than the rest of us to know the 
Tesult. But the approaching climbers, making no sign, 
just plodded on dejectedly towards us ; they did not 
even wave a greeting. My heart sank. Weak as I 
was, this plod up the track was already an effort ; now 
my feet felt like lead. This must be failure ; we must 
now think of that third and last attempt. 

Suddenly, the leading man in the party—it was 
Себгве Lowe—raised his axe, pointing unmistakably 
towards the distant top of Everest ; he made several 
vigorous thrusts. The others, behind him, were now 
making equally unequivocal signs. Far from failure, 

his was ТТ: they had made it ! 

Feelings welled up uncontrollably as I now quickened 
Шу расе—Т still could not muster the strength to break 

nd Mike Westmacott was now well ahead, 
as pouring out of the tents; there were 
moment I 
handshakes—even hugs—for the 
2 есі е for Tenzi 7 
merited for hin, A special one for Ten ing, so well 


1 personally, this victory, both + 
himself and for his people. | ч чн 
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of his favourite lemonade drink, Ed Hillary described 
the events of 28th and 29th May in graphic yet simple 
terms, while James Morris scribbled in his book the 
notes for his message to the world Не, perhaps more 
than the rest of us at that moment, realized the faint 
but glorious possibility of getting the headlines home 
in time for the Coronation of Her Majesty the Queen. 

A little later on during that unforgettable afternoon, 

I went out to greet Wilfrid Noyce, Charles Wylie and 
Pasang Phutar. They too had put up a great show. 
Noyce and Pasang Phutar had both been twice to the 
South Col. On this second trip, they had each carried 
а double load—at least 50 lb.—from the point where 
the other two Sherpas had given up, about half the 
height and distance between Camp VII and the Col. 

Noyce and Wylie were the only two members of the 
climbing party to reach the South Col without oxygen, 
as well as carrying heavier loads than our Sherpas. 
Wylie had covered the last 400 to 500 feet without it on 
22nd Мау; Noyce оп 28th May must have climbed 
some 1,400 feet after his supply gave out. 

After supper we brought out the expedition rum and 
toasted the Patron of the Expedition, H.R.H. The 
Duke of Edinburgh, who had followed our progress with 
such keen interest and sympathy. We also drank the 
health of Eric Shipton, who, among others, had done 
so much to bring about this event. › 

That evening we thought again of those many earlier 
climbers, of their struggles, their skill and courage, of 
all they had contributed towards the ascent of Everest ; 
we knew how tremendously glad they would be to know 
of the triumphant outcome of this long struggle. 
` Т looked around the tent at these men who had 
finished the joh, all of them now relaxed, happy, 


с 
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exuberant. How well they deserved it, and how fully 
they each and all had shared in the achievement so 
brilliantly concluded by Tenzing and Hillary! Т felt 
an immense pride in these companions of mine. 


ж * * 


. The mountain had been climbed and we lost no time 
in getting away. We had ап overwhelming urge to 
return to more congenial surroundings, and, as we had 
only provisioned ourselves in the Cwm until the end of 
the month, we were now running short of supplies of 
food and fuel. 

Бе as much serviceable equipment as 
Wylie to stay behind in the 


тече Sathered there by the afternoon of 2nd 
the кла In our Mess:tent after supper we turned on 
fined ess to hear the Coronation news. George Band 
In to All India Radio. In the second headline 

«WS summary, the announcer said : 
€ wonderful news broke in Lor 


further док excitement and amazement we listened 
. е Queen and the Prime Minister had sent 
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telegrams of congratulation to us via the British 
Ambassador in Kathmandu; the news had been an- 
nounced over the loudspeakers along the Coronation 
route ; the crowds cheered ; and so оп. It all sounded 
like a fairy tale. 

Although we were still far from grasping the full 
significance of the event, we already knew quite as 
much as was good for us in one evening. We drank 
a loyal toast to Her Majesty the Queen, assuming 
the privilege of drinking it seated upon the ground 
or on ration boxes, for space forbade otherwise. A 
runner was summoned to carry urgent messages to 
Namche, to go thence by the good offices of the Indian 
wireless station to Kathmandu. Cables of humble 
appreciation were sent to the Queen and the Prime 
Minister, another to the Himalayan Committee saying 
that I proposed to bring Tenzing and Hillary to England 
—George Lowe had already planned to come. Still 
dazed with our success, we tottered -off to our tents 
very late that night. 

Tenzing had already sent for coolies, and when these 
came up next morning we moved off down glacier, 
bidding an unreluctant farewell to Base Camp. We 
were more than ready to turn our backs on this dead 
world of ice and rock, and to reach out towards the ; 
life-giving earth. 

At Lobuje, in our lighthearted mood, we remembered 
our 2-inch mortar. It had not been called upon to 
clear a path up the mountain for us, but it would carry 
out а по less appropriate function now. А salute 
should be fired, а feu-de-joie. We had twelve bombs 
and, with each of us taking turns, these were duly 
loosed off, to the delight of both ourselves and the whole 
of our numerous retinue, 


+ 
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The expedition returned to its original base at 
Thyan-boche оп 4th June. We again went to pay our 
respects to the monks, and I told the elderly acting 
Abbot that we had climbed Everest. He was plainly 
incredulous and nothing would shake his disbelief. 
But his natural courtesy forbade him to give expression 
to this in so many words, and when we left he graciously 
congratulated us оп“ nearly reaching the summit of 
Chomolungma”’. Chomolungma is the Tibetan name 
for Everest.” 

While we were at Thyangboche, the early telegrams 
reached us, transmitted over the Indian wireless net- 
work. We began to realize that with the completion of 
our mission on Everest, tasks of a different but, in their 
way, equally arduous nature lay ahead. Among the 
Many messages received at this time was a most 
generous one from our Patron, H.R.H. The Duke of 
Edinburgh. ê 

Next day an Advance party consisting of myself, 
Gregory and Bourdillon left Thyangboche to reach 

athmandu as quickly as possible. There was clearly 
а Breat deal to do. The main party, in charge of Ed 
Hillary, was to start as soon as the coolies had been 


mustered, not an easy task in this season when every 
man is busy in his fields. 


* * ж 


А week later, I set out with my wife, who had flown 
out from En 


The Ti gland to greet me, and James Morris of 
т to meet the main party as they approached 
Belshe of Nepal. We spent a night with them at 


end of е: last staging-place before reaching the 


€ motorable track. 
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Amid the tremendous rejoicings all along our route on 
the following day, which ended with a triumphal pro- 
cession in a flower-bedecked state coach along streets 
thronged by dense masses of shouting and excited 
people, who showered Tenzing, Hillary and myself with 
tice, red Holi dust and even coins, we were escorted to 
the Palace, to be most graciously received by the King 
of Nepal. 

After four days, during which we were busy packing 
our baggage, attending receptions and enj oying generous 
hospitality, Hillary, Gregory, Tenzing and his family, 
and my wife and I flew to Calcutta, where the Governor 
and the City authorities were anxious to do honour to 
the expedition, and especially to the great citizen of 
their State, Tenzing. The rest of the party travelled 
to Delhi, where we were all reunited on 27th June. 

In three hectic days, we received a wonderful welcome 
from the public of Calcutta ; everywhere we were 
entertained with the utmost kindness and hospitality. 

And so, at last, we set out homewards by air. To 
our great delight, Tenzing and his family came with us. 
Everywhere we touched down—at Karachi, Bahrein, 
Cairo, Rome and Ziirich—we met with the same ex- 
Pressions of spontaneous enthusiasm; everyone was 
most kind. 

On 3rd July we landed at London Airport, where we 
received the most longed-for welcome of all; that of 
Our own people here at home. 

The adventure was over. 


Everest above the N uptse Ridge 


Ы CHAPTER XIV 


REFLECTIONS 

У нат were the reagonS for our success? How was it 

that we Succeeded in getting to the top when so many 
others before us had failed to doso? Таш adding the 

уа question only to give what, in my mind, is the 

For пай above all others which explains the first. 


.__ Wish once again to pay tribute to the work of 
earlier expeditions юы 


e significance of all these other attempts is that, 
Tegardless of the heig 5 с 


to th, : ht еу reached, each one added 
tah я mounting sum of experience, and this experience 
sine и Teach a certain total before the riddle could be 


Ree in this light, other expeditions did not fail ; 


ade progress, They had re 


ut n y again last winter. By that time, 
A ae before, the defences by which the mountain 
ar withstood assault were well enough known ; 

I5I 
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it only remained to study them and draw the right 
conclusions in order to launch yet one more party which 
would have every weapon—material and human—with 
which to do battle against Everest. We of the 1953 
Everest Expedition are proud to share the glory with 
our predecessors. 

Above all else, I should like to stress our unity as a 
party. This was undoubtedly the biggest single factor 
in the final assault, for the ascent of Everest, perhaps 
more than most human ventures, demanded a very 
high degree of selfless co-operation; no amount of 
equipment or food could have compensated for any 
weakness in this respect. It would be difficult to find 
а more close-knit team than ours. It is a remarkable 
fact that throughout the whole four months that we 
were together, often in trying circumstances, I never 
heard an impatient or angry word passed between any 
members of the party. ~ 28 Д 

This made my own task infinitely easier, especially 
when the time came to decide on the individual tasks ` 
to be undertaken in the period leading up to and 
during the Assault: It could not fall to everyone to 
attempt the summit, and for some there must have 
been disappointment, made greater by their fitness to 
во high. But everyone rightly believed that he had a 
vital part to play in getting at least two members of 
the team to the top, and it was in this spirit that each 
man carried out his job—whether it was finding and 
preparing the route up the Lhotse Face; leading 
Sherpas to the South Col with Assault stores; carrying 
heavy loads to establish the final camp; or the less 
conspicuous tasks of maintaining our communications 
with Base Camp, supervising the catering and other 
chores at Advance Base. АП these things were done 
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without complaint, and they were done well. In this, 
and in the work of our Sherpas, lies the immediate 
‘secret of our success. 

And the Sherpas were magnificent. Their co- 
operation in the essential teamwork of the whole party, 
their own individual performances, are beyond praise. 
The happy relationship between the Sherpas and our- 
selves was brought about by everybody in the party, 
but most particularly was this the work of Tenzing and 
Wylie. 

The combined efforts of Sherpas and ourselves are 
summed up in the placing of our highest camp at just 
under 28,000 feet. Here was the supreme test of 
support for the two who were to make the final attempt 
to reach the summit. On those two days, 26th and 28th 
May, the tasks of Sherpas and Sahibs were no longer 
complementary ; they were identical. All were sharing 
the same burdens ; “їйї, equipped with the same aids, 
were sharing the difficulties of the climb and the height. 

Lastly among the factors contributing to our success, 
there was the weather. After hindering our prepara- 
tions to no small extent for five weeks—between 8th 
April and 14th May snow fell almost every day—the 
weather settled down to be steadily fine for the whole 
of the second half of May. 

We were undoubtedly lucky in this one matter over 
Which we had no control. But it is important to stress 
that this does not mean that conditions were favourable 
‚ for the Assault on any day during that period, for there 
was always the wind, and the wind was unpredictable. 
It chanced that the two who reached the top did so 
оп a comparatively still day, but this had been pre- 
ceded, and was doubtless followed, by others when 
Conditions were impossible. : 
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To these factors, then, the triumph should be attri- 
buted, it matters not in what proportion: to all who 
had climbed on Everest before; to our planning апа 
other preparations ; to the excellence of our equipment; 
to our Sherpas and ourselves; to the favour of the 
elements. And I would add one more factor, in- 
tangible, less easy to assess: the thoughts and prayers 
of all those many who watched and waited and hoped 
for our success. We were aware of this hidden force 
and we were fortified by it. 


* * * 


Was it worth while? For us who took part in the 
venture, it was so beyond doubt. We have shared a 
high endeavour ; we have witnessed scenes of beauty 
and grandeur ; we have built up a lasting comradeship 
among ourselves and we have seen the fruits of that 
comradeship ripen into achievement. We shall not 
potest those moments of great living upon that moun- 
ain. : 

The story of the ascent of Everest is one of teamwork. 
If there is a deeper and more lasting message behind 
our venture than the mere ephemeral sensation of а 
physical feat, I believe this to be the value of comrade- 
ship and the many virtues which combine to create it. 
Comradeship, regardless of race or creed, is forged 
among high mountains, through the difficulties and 
dangers to which the 
them, the need to combine their efforts to attain their 
goal, the thrills of a great adventure shared together. 

And what of others? Was it worth while for them 
too? І believe it may have been, if it is accepted that 
there is a need for adventure in the world we live in and 


У expose those who aspire to climb . 
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provided, too, that it is realized that adventure can be 
found in many spheres, not merely upon a mountain, 
and not necessarily physical. Ultimately, the justifica- 
tion for climbing Everest, if any justification is needed, 
will lie in the seeking of their “ Everests” by others, 
stimulated by this event аз we were inspired by others 
before us. 

From the response to the news of our success, not 
only in our own country and Commonwealth but in 
many other lands, it seems clear that the zest for 
adventure is still alive everywhere. Before, during and 
especially after the expedition, we received countless 
gifts and messages of goodwill and delight, both in 
_prose and verse, from all over the world, from heads of 
Governments and humble folk alike. Very many of 
these messages were sent by children and young people. 
The ascent of Everest seems to have stirred the spirit 
of adventure latent įfr čvery human breast. 


с: 
в 


* * * 


What of the future? There is indeed no ground for 
despondency about the aftermath of Everest. Within 
the province of mountaineering alone, while we may 
perhaps have a lingering regret ‘that this great peak no 
longer remains inviolate to hold out its challenge, I 
believe it was good and it was timely that Everest 
Should have been climbed. The attraction of Everest 
tended to focus too much of the resources available for 
Promoting mountain exploration ; now that its summit 
has been reached, it should be possible to give practical 
€ncouragement to larger numbers of enterprising 
explorers and mountaineers to go far and wide, in the 


е 
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Himalaya and elsewhere, in search of climbing and in 
pursuit of other interests. 7 

Some day Everest will be climbed again. It may 
well be attempted without oxygen, although I do not 
rate the chances of success very high at present. Let 
us hope for the opening of the frontier dividing Nepal 
and Tibet to climbers from both sides of that political 
barrier, for the route to the top of the mountain by the 
North Face remains to be completed. The time may 
come when the prospect of traversing across the 
summit, climbing up by one ridge and descending by 
another, may no longer be a fantasy: These possibili- 
ties, and others, give scope for adventure in this one 
small area of the globe alone. 

I also believe that we cannot avoid the challenge of ' 
other giants. Mountains scarcely lower than Everest 
itself are still “there”, as Mallory said.. They beckon 
us and we cannot rest until we ive met their challenge 
too. A = 

And there are many other opportunities for adven- 
ture, whether they be sought among the hills, in the air, 
upon the sea, in the bowels of the earth, or on the 
ocean bed; and there is always the moon to reach. 
There is no height, no depth, that the spirit of man, 
guided by a higher Spirit, cannot attain. 


کڪ 


NOTES and GLOSSARY 


Alpine Club the foremost British club for mountaineers. It has 


Aréte 
Belay 


Chimney 
Col 


Cornice 
ә, 
Couloir 
Сг, атроп 
Crevasse 


Cwm 


Everest 


Glacier 


Himala; 
cn. 


Icefall 


members in all parts of the world. 
a narrow precipitous ridge. 


To secure the climber to a projection with the rope ; 
the projection itself. (See illustration on page 24). 


a narrow vertical gully in rock or ice. 
depression in a mountain chain ; a pass. 
overhanging mass of snow or ice along a ridge, shaped 


like the curling crest of a wave and generally formed 
by the wind. See photograph opposite page 113. 


steep gully on a mountainside. 


metal frame with spikes, fitting 
for use on hardysflow or ice ; to move We 
spikes. 5 -ШизинаЦоп оп раде 25. 
а fisyare ór opening in a glacier, often 
depth. 

an enclosed arm-chair-shaped hollow situated at the 
head of a valley. 


Mount Everest was known first as Peak ХУ. Its 
height was established in 1849, during а Survey 
carried out under Sir George Everest. from whom the 
mountain takes its name. Everest 15 known to 
Tibetans as Chomolungma, “ Goddess Mother of the 
World.” Е 


а stream-like mass of ice, formed by асс 
snow at high altitudes, slowly descendin, 
influence of gravity, to lower regions. 


a club, with headquarters in Calcutta, India, 
assists and advises climbers in the Himalayas. 
a glacier passes 
he slope of the 


the sole of the boot, 
aring such 


of considerable 


umulations of 
г, under the 


which 


a frozen cascade of ice, created „when 
over a change of angle or direction in t 
ground underneath. $ 
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Monsoon 


Moraine 


Pitch 
Piton 


Rope 


Royal 
Geographical 
Society 


Screes 


Sérac 
Sherpas 
Sherpanis 
Sirdar 


Snap-link 
Spur 


Step 
Tiger i 


Traverse 


GLOSSARY 


a wind in South-East Asia which blows from the ocean 
to the land in summer, and from the land to the 
ocean in winter. The main directions in India are 
from the S.W. in summer (the wet monsoon) and 
from the N.E. in winter (the dry monsoon). The 
winter wind is really the N.E. Trade Wind. The word 
monsoon means a “ season ”’. 


accumulation of stones and debris brought down by 
the glacier, and deposited at its sides and foot. Where 
two glaciers meet a middle moraine is formed. 


a stretch of difficult ice or rock between ledges. 


metal'spike with a ring or hole in the head, which can 
be driven into rock or ice and which is used in con- 
junction with a snap-link to secure the rope passing 
between two climbers, See illustration on page 25. 
links members of a climbing party for safety; a 
party may be referred to as “а горе”. 

Founded in 1830, the Royal Geographical Society is 
the chief British centre of exploration and geographical 
information. Its object, as defined in the Royal 
Charter, is “The Adeancement of Geographical 
Science ”'. 3 

The frost-shivered fragments of ruck which fall from 
mountainsides to lower levels and accumulate there 
in masses of debris, 

tower or pinnacle of ice. 


hillmen of Tibetan stock from Eastern Nepal, 
Sherpa women. 

chief or leading Sherpa. 

large metal spring-loaded clip which can be fixed 
to the rope or piton. See illustration on page 25. 


a rib of rock running down from a main ridge or 
arête. 


a vertical or steep rise on a glacier or mountain slope. 


proficiency badge awarded by Himalayan Club to 
Sherpas on the Club’s rolls. 


to cross a mountain slope horizontally or diagonally ; 
the name given to such a crossing. 
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